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[FoR THE PACIFIC, } 
God’s Message. 


Along the sky, at sunset, came 
All silently the drifting clouds; 
] saw them, lit with sudden flame, 
To glory spring from ashen shrouds. 


I gazed and felt my heart grow strong; 
God’s finger wrote across the sky; 

I almost heard the angels’ song, 
The song of triumph by-and-by. 


My soul would rise as rose the cloud, 
The message thus was plain to me; 

With glory by my Lord endowed, 
My garments shine with purity. 


I bent my head in thankful prayer; 
The glory faded from the sky; 
But stars were shining everywhere, 

And light within that cannot die. 


RAILROAD FLAT. F. B, CLARK. 


— 


The Goodness of God. 


My Father, O my Father, thou art good ! 
Heaven itself, with all its peace and joy, 
Its love, and light, and countless forms of grace, 
And all io Sloot, richest, softest hues, 
Its songs of sweetest melody, and all 
Its grand o’erpowering symphonies that swell 
And roll like mighty thunderings—these all, 
O God, are but faint and shadowy types of what 
Lies buried still beyond the utmost reach 
Of finite thought, within the depths of thy 
Exhaustless, boundless wisdom, power and 
love, 
COLLEGE PARK, Cal. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 
OF SMALL CHURCHES. 


BY REV. DR. M. WILLETT. 


F, A. ARMSTRONG. 


It is always difficult to realize the 
advantage of a disadvantage. It 
seems at first almost contradictory to 
set forth the desirable phases of a 
condition from which you feel in hon- 
est duty bound with all your might 
and main to escape. By prayer and 
preaching, by visitation and teaching, 
the small churches.of this land are 
doing all they can to grow, and they 
feel urged to this, not simply by that 
pride in success which can not be 
confined simply to secular things, and 
which often may have the flavor of the 
earthly vessel in it, but by the very 
terms of their allegiance to Christ, 
and their co-operation. for the con- 
version of men. 

Moreover, they can not be blind, 
if they would, to many of the 
helps in the accomplishment of their 
mission which inhere in numbers. 


little church is a tea-pot, with many 
tempests in it, and that the large 
church has so much of the mighty 
ocean and the lonely midnight about 
it that little troubles can not raise a 
squall, or if they do, are soon obscur- 
ed and forgotten. This can be said, 
and then again it can be unsaid. It 
strikes me, as a looker-on in Den- 
mark, that there have been more 
squalls in the First Congregational 
church of this city in the last twenty 
years than in Bethany. ? 
And, even if it is true that the 
squalls are less frequent in the larger 
churches, what shall be said about 
their intensity when they do come? 
Spurgeon’s church has been churned 
up in quite an oceanic way over the 
question whether an American Pres- 
byterian should minister in that pul- 
pit, or whether son should succeed 
father. Two thousand voted for the 
son, and one thousand voted for the 
American—and that thousand, as I 
understand, representing very large- 
ly the brains and the wealth of the 
congregation. It remains to be seen 
whether the lonely midnight will 
swallow up their controversy, or 
whether it may not thrust itself yet 
again into clear, bright day, to the 
disgust of tired London. . 
It was the largest Congregation 
church this country that 
gave us our largest religious 
scandal, and taught us how to 
sympathize with the Egyptians in 
the-matter of the lice and the frogs. 
But if the reference be in such a 
comparison to the little personal 
miffe and distastes, recalcitrations, 
etc., which must come whenever im- 
perfect humanity, even in the process 
of being redeemed, comes together, 
then it may be questioned whether 
the large church has all the advantage. 
One person, or a number of them, can 
cast themselves out of a big ship, and 
the yards can still be manned, and 
the big vessel can go sailing on re- 
gardless of the plunge, with but little 
sense of loss; and it seems a great 
loss of machinery to slow up the en- 
gines and lower away to the rescue; 
and under the strain of it all the cap- 
tain and the officers may be tempted 
to think that we all have an equal 


None realize more deeply than they; right to go to the devil. But the ad- 


at times, that it is to him that hath 
that shall be given. They regard as 
perfectly legitimate the suction power 
there is in people to draw people. 
Morever, there is a sense of strength 
in co-operating numbers that avails 
to crowd down the might of an op- 
posing world, when that sense of 
might becomes, at times, insufferable. 
It is well to have an object lesson 
every Sabbath, when it can be had, 
to show the strength of the spiritual 
and religious forces inthe world. Let 
religion be bodied forth zsthetically 
and impressively, when it can be, in 
the grace of architecture, the or- 
gan’s thunder-roll, the swell of great 
choruses, and whatever more of pow- 
er inberes in human speech when the 
preacher is inspired by numbers— 
all this the small churches do not 
envy their greater sisters, but rather 
rejoice in and desire for themselves, 
in measure, that they can the better 
dignify and express the grace of God. 
impossible, then, in many ways 
to set forth the advantages of small 
churches without seeming self-con- 
tradictory. The man who dilates 
upon the advantages of the large 
church has very clearly then this 
advantage over the man who is 


struggling to express the advantages 


characteristic of a small church, in 
that he can point to the fact that the 
small church is working hard all the 
time to nullify its own supposed ad- 
a. Ido not intend to puta 

esis at the very core of this 
paper which is suicidal. 

My intent is this, first of all, to 
point out some contrasted advantages 
and disadvantages as between the 
large and the small churches which 
are incidental and even accidental, 
and cannot, therefore, come into the 
count when this subject is. con- 


sidered in any large way, and thus 


indicate some considerations which 
may strengthen small churches in 
this day of small things, as they are 
working up into the strength to 
which they should aspire, and finally 
essay to consider, in a few proposi- 
tions, the bounds of legitimate and 
illigimate strength. | | 

1. Let us, first of all, look at the 
accidental in this contrast. There 
are a thousand and one assertions to 
be made, which may be true in one 
church, be it large or small, but 
which may not, by any means, be 
true as a general rule, or concerning 
which this, at least, may be said—that 
none but an almost infinite. intelli- 
gence can discern as to the .generali- 
ty of the ratio or proportion embod- 
led in the case considered. ._- 
_ (a) Let us instance a few such. 
Suppose it should be said that the 


| 


vantage to the ease of the captain 
and the machinery of the ship may 
be somewhat counterbalanced by the 
loss of the crew or the passengers. 
If the vessel was smaller, if the sense 
of loss was greater, if official action: 
was less unwieldy, might not the at- 
tempted rescue be more vigorous; for, 
to step out of the realm of metaphor, 
is it not true that the less divisive 
force there may be in personal dis- 
satisfactions in a large church is more 
than counterbalanced by the ease 
with which members can become 
backsliders without vigorous attempt 
to recall them to themselves and their 
duties. I simply throw this out as a 
question; we are now, I maintain, 
largely in the realm of the incidental. 


(b) Or, take another phase of pos- 
sible contrast. It may be said that, 
socially, the law of affinity can better 
work in a large church than in a 
small one, and that there you may 
more easily find the religious friend- 
ships you aspire to; yes, and you may 
more easily see them, too, and not be 
able to reach them because of the press 
of the numbers. And because a few rich 
spirits could not, even if they would, 
be intimate with so many, you may 
more readily hear the cry of exclu- 
siveness and aristocracy raised; for, 
unfortunately, there always will be 
many in a large church who feel that 
no attention is being paid to them 
unless the attention they desire is 
paid them by the persons they desire, 
all other attention counting for noth- 
ing with them. And, certainly, you 
can go in and out without being 
known, or without knowing, much 
more easily in a large congregation 
than in a small one. 

Let us suppose that a young lady 
from a small town or village church 
comes to the pastor of a large city 
church, after new relations of a few 
months, and expresses herself delight- 
ed with the change, and very certain 
of larger spiritual impulse. Now, in 
such a case, a great many things can 
be supposed. The little town church 
may have been exceptionally barren 
in its religious privileges, especially 
for the young, and the large city 
church may have been exceptionally 
rich in such opportunities. The 
young lady herself might be gifted 
with those ready social graces which 
quickly ingratiate, and she may have 
mistaken her larger scope of com- 
panionships for genuine religious 
growth. But other suppositions are 
just as easy. A’ diffident girl: can 
easily be conceived of as daunted and 
shrinking in the presence of 80 many, 


even young persons, and ‘as turning 


back in her thought to some ‘little 
Christian Endeavor Society of her 


, Pacific, 6,500 miles; the Chi 


native place as far more delightful 
and stimulating. Suppositions may 
be endless. We might even suppose 
that the young lady first conceived 
of may have found a gushing mood 
in the presence of the pastor of a 
large church as the readiest bit of 
flattery that lay at hand or the readi- 
est piece of surface talk that filled 
the. demand of the hour—something 
said without either a before or an 
after. | 
But ‘somewhat too much of this 
perhaps. Many suppositions come 
easily, and the last one I throw out 
is this, that, take it for all and all, 
there is more genuine religious in- 
timacy in small churches than in 
large. 

(c) Take another case in the realm 
of the incidental. It may be said 
that the strain upon the membership 
to merely sustain the church finan- 
cially may be such, in a small church, 
as to preclude all leisure for the 
spiritual in self and others. If I re- 
member correctly, there was a time 
in the history of the First Congrega- 
tional church in Oakland when 
finance threatened to swallow up ev- 
ery other consideration, and I think 
it was not until the great debt was 
paid.that one coming into the con. 
gregation would have felt secure 
from the shock of pulpit and private 
appeal. In Brooklyn, where the 
burning eloquence of T. De Witt Tal- 
mage and his burning churches have 
served to illuminate the city, the 
largest church in this nation has ad- 
vertised its finance and its financial 
needs more largely in keeping with 
its bigness than any other large 
thing that I know of about its exist- 
ence, and now we have the spectacle 
of 4,000 church members, more or 
less, all in one organization, threaten- 
ing to disband because they can not 
raise money. enough to house them- 
selves. ,Surely, here is & financial 
strain and publicly acknowledged 
weakness in a large church sufficient 
to keep a whole association of small 


churches. in countenance. for. the. 


rest of their days. There is a great 
deal of human nature, both in 


the large church and in _ the 


small one, and human . nature. 


prone to make the most of the op- 
portunity everywhere to secure the 
best of everything at the least 
possible sacrifice. The financial ease 
of many large churches may be 
far less acceptable in the sight 
of God than the monetary struggles 
of many small churches hardly press- 
ed to house and support themselves. 
One of our struggling suburban 
churches in San Francisco may be 
even financially a far more sightly 
object than such a church as Trinity, 
built not by the sacrifice of the con- 
gregation, but the advance in real 
estate—a Juxurious religions club- 
house, seating over six or eight hun- 
dred people, about half the size of the 
old church. 

Many a small, struggling church in 
Boston may seem more admirable, 
far, that the new Old South, on Copley 
Square, with its magnificent property, 
costing half a million; this, too, 
again built, not by the large member- 
ship, but by the property of a poor 
widow, the gift of far back years— 
money given with missionary intent, 
and which should have been spent 
upon missionary objects, but which a 
wealthy congregation take, because 
it is in their grasp to house them- 
selves luxuriously, without sacrifices 
of their own. And these are by no 
means isolated cases. There is hard- 
ly a large city in this land in which 
we do ‘not have the spectacle of 
large churches magnificently housed 
through the sale of their old sites, 
and not by gifts of their own. 

It is one of the scandals of New 
York city, religiously, that above 
Fourteenth street there is a crowd of 
churches, over-multiplied, built many 
of them by the sale of old property 
below Fourteenth street, where the 
ground is missionary. 

Over against the hard struggles 
with material conditions incidental 
to some small churches, let us place 
the spiritual sloth incidental to some 
large churches purchased with other 
people’s money. 

(To be Continued, ) 


The Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe Railroad Company has 7,125 miles 
of line in operation; the Southern 


cago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Patil, 6,083; the 
Louisville and Nashville, 4,700 miles; 
the Northern Pacific, 4.400; the Chi- 


cago and Northwestern, 4,300; the 


Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific, 3,- 
500 miles; the: Illinois Central, 2;900 
miles; the Pennsylvania, 2,500 miles; 
the’ New York: Gentral' and Hudson 


River, 2,100 miles; ard the Baltimore | th 
| District of) Columbia: last night, and 


and Ohio; 2400-miles. 


A’ Boston paper speaks of ‘interde-_ 
nominational comedy.” 


in 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


4 
Te great interest in the passing 
of thé Senate tariff bill by the House, 
and) the sending of that measure to 
ident Cleveland, either to receive 

his &pproval, be vetoed, or be allowed 
to become a law without his approval, 
has Tesulted in causing the action of 
the Senate in ratifying the Chinese 
treaty by a vote of 47 to 20 to fail to 
receive the public attention that its 


ratified just as it was negotiated by 
Seo Gresham. It is for a period 
of years only, but will be renewed 


| for second period of ten years, un- 


less motice of abrogation be given 
eithé? government within six months 
of it expiration. The portion of the 
treaty in which church folk are most 
interested is Article V, wherein “the 
Govérnment of the United States 
agrees that within twelve months 
from the date of the exchange of the 
ratification of this convention, and 
annually thereafter, it will furnish to 
the government of China registers or 
reports showing the full names, age, 
occupation and number or place of 
residence of all citizens of the United 
States, including missionaries resid- 
ing *both within aud without the 
hom ports-of China, not including, 

ow6ver, diplomatic and other officers 
of the United States residing or trav- 
eling in China upon official business, 


bold) servants.” The claim is made 
that) the ratification of this treaty, 
which is,on the whole, considered 
favofable to China—very much so 
whe the Geary law, before its mod- 
ification, is considered—comes very 
oppartunely, in that it will result in 
makmg ‘the Chinese authorities much 
moré #olicitous for the safety of 
Amefican missionaries in China than 
they?would otherwise have been. It 


| seem certain from private informa- 


tion feceived here that the American 
missionaries in China will need pro- 
tection if the war between China and 
Japam be prolonged. | 

Tie plans‘of the-new Congression- 
al. Library Building, now nearing 
completion, provide for the erection 
ain reading-room sixteen 


eight branches of literature; and 
Librarian Spofford, to whom the se- 
lection was left, has named the fol- 
lowing: Poetry, Homer and Shakes- 
peare; art and music, Angelo and 
Beethoven; science, Newton and 
Henry; history, Herodotus and Gib- 
bon; philosophy, Plato and Bacon; 
commerce, Columbus and Fulton; 
law, Solon and Blackstone; religion, 
Moses and St. Paul. On the onter 
walls are niches for nine busts, and 
Mr. Spofford has selected Franklin, 
Demosthenes, Dante, Irving, Macau- 
lay, Sir Walter Scott, Emerson, Haw- 
thorne and Goéthe to fill them. 
Naturally, the most absorbing 
topic of conversation here this week 
is the tariff bill, which has been sent 
to the President as amended by the 
Senate, and the separate bills passed 
by the House, putting iron, ore, coal, 
barbed wire and sugar on the free 
list. As to the last, there seems little 
probability that any of them will be 
passed by the Senate, although there 
is little doubt that if a vote were 
taken in a full Senate on the bill, 
placing sugar on the free list, it 
would pass by a substantial major- 
ity, but there isn’t a‘full Senate and 
isnt likely to be again this session. 
It is difficult, and daily growing more 
so, to get a’quorum in the’Senate; and 
that reason, if there were no others, 
would prevent any. further tariff leg- 
islation, as in the absence of a quo- 
rum nothing can be done except by 
unanimous consent, and unanimous 
consent is never given to tariff 
legislation of any kind. It is the 
bill in Mr. Cleveland’s hands that 
everybody is interested in. He ex- 
pressed his adverse opinion of that 
bill so strongly in his memorable 
letter to Chairman Wilson of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
that few people believe he will sign 
it, but the’ general impression’ ap- 
pears to be that he will, in deference 
to the general demand of the busi- 
ness men of the country to have the 
matter definitely settled, allow it to 
become a law without his signature, 
and, on account of that impression, 


|}Congress will remain in session for 


at least ten days longer, unless Mr. 
Cleveland shall, before that, take 
action on the tariff, bill; but there is 
ttle probability that any important 
legislation will be taken up in either 
House or Senate. 

Tramp organizations are at an end 
as far asthe District of Columbia is 
concerned. The last of the so-called 
“industrial; armies” was started to 
their: homes at the expense of the 


formal. notice issued ‘that all 
tramps, hereafter, coming into the 


District, whether singly or organized, 


importance deserves. ‘The treaty was. 


together with their body and house- 


would be arrested and imprisoned 
under the vagrancy laws. Had this 
action been taken months ago, much 
unnecessary suffering would have 
been saved the men who allowed 
themselves to be persuaded into com- 
ing here. 

Wasmineéror, D. C., August 15, 1894. 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION FIELD 
NOTES. 


Dear Paciric: President Lincoln 
said, when importuned not to issue 
his. proclamation of emancipation, 
“The promise, being made, must be 
kept.” Dividing my time on this last 
day of vacation between the fascinat- 
ing sight of glorious Mt. Shasta and 
reading in Harper and the Argonaut 
the struggles of athletic Yale, I re- 
member my promise that, if Yale 
should win the regatta this year, I 
would spin the yarn again of the con- 
test of 1859. You see the crimson 
was sweeping everything then as the 
blue is now. Harvard’s crew lived 
by the river Charles. Yale had to 
walk or run two miles for a practical 
spin. Crowninshield was in his glory 
then as the Harvard captain who 
had never known defeat. We ex- 
pected him to lead faithful Jack 
Johnson, though. we could not un- 
derstand by what magic he would do 
it. He did. Down on the wires 
came the word, sobering the evening 
of commencement, 1859. Harvard 
time, three-mile race; Lake Quinsiga- 
mund, nineteen minutes, eighteen 
seconds; Yale, twenty minutes, eight- 
een seconds. But it meant some- 
thing to us all to read, “Harvard and 
Yale entered again for the Worcester 
city regatta.” What it meant I'll try 
to tell you. Yale’s University crew 
in 1859 had four classmates of mine 
—Johnson, Colton, Owen and Camp 
of class of 1860; and 1861 had.lithe 
and muscular Stanton; Joe Twichell, 
the beloved pastor of the Asylum 
Hill Congregational church of. Hart- 
ford was the sixth man. What a 
man he was! What men they all 


were! Hezekiah Watkins of 1859 


was the plucky, brainy little cox- 
swain. As, limp. and _ sore-hearted 
from a bad defeat, his crew. rowed 


talked to them cheerily, “ Boys, we 
can beat the crimson to-morrow. 
You are better men than they. You 
must use your backs more, and quick- 
en your stroke. We must out and 
practice again to-night. I seeit. I 
can show you.” It was Yale grit; 
Harvard danced for joy; beauty 
praised the crimson; Cambridge had 
its annual camp-fire; Yale was quiet; 
wondered at the audacity of men 
who would risk again chasing 
Crowninshield and the crimson hand- 
kerchief down the three-mile course. 
Proud Harvard wondered at the 
pluck of men who, for amateur sport, 
would face such odds of defeat. With- 
out pushing, Harvard had led many 
boat-lengths—a whole minute. Har- 
vard slept easily, and dreamed of 
victory. The little giant Watkins and 
his six heroes came out on the lonely 
lake for their desperate practice, 
gritting their teeth with heroic pur- 
pose to redeem their fortunes if it 
were in manhood’s power to do so. 
No other Club entered the citizens’ 
regatta. It was again the crimson 
and the blue—Yale and Harvard. 
Harvard had no need of practice. 
What science could close up such a 
gap? Did ever grit deduct a minute 
from the fixed time of a trained crew ? 
And so they came to the line. Thir- 
teen heroes for Harvard carried the 
weight of no coxswain. Her bow 
oarsman steered with his feet, and 
did it well. And now they are off. 

At once Harvard found they were 
racing men with a new hope—men 
not ashamed to learn from an enemy 
—men who, fairly beaten, would not 
sulk norspoil sport, but try again. The 
crimson soon shook the blue yester- 
day. Notsoto-day. These mencan 
pull forty strokes a minute. They 
have backs, and can use them. Back- 
bone, two. If Yale isto turn a new 
table, that was a good day to begin: 
Crowninshield called to his men. His 
invincibles did their best. Side by 
side they flew.. Harvard never rowed 
better, but Yale was close beside her. 
Men who had bet heavy odds on the 


crimson yelled to their champions not | 


to dishonor fair Harvard. Flushed 
maids waved crimson handkerchiefs. 
McKay, a classmate of mine, strode 
right out into the lake to his waist, 
and yelled, “Go it, Jack! Go it, Yale!” 
until his picture and words were 
photographed on the sweating 
athletes’ memory. Into the quick 
stroke, the use of the back, and 


the quick recovery, Yale’s heroes put. 
ir purpose, born of sharp defeat, af- 


the honest training of the mouth, 
And) the blue to the 


trontatayed. at the! front, where they | 


have stayed pretty much ever ‘sitide; 


for all the world knows that Yale's 


slowly’ back to <their~ quarters; he 


 vietories are becoming almost monot- 
onous. Harvard's tremendous strug- 
gle lowered her time two 


seconds, 
making her record for the race eight- 
Yale 


een minutes, sixteen seconds. 
lowered her time of the previous day 
a minute and four seconds, making 
the three miles in eighteen minutes 
and fourteen seconds. It was a glor- 
ious victory. All honor to the brave 
coxswain. It is said that the heroes 
of the crimson toesed haughtily away 
the gold rings made of coin th 

had won before. I do know of 
one ring made of coin Worcester 
gladly paid in prize money for as 
gallant a race as was ever rowed on 
her beautiful lake. Enough men 
had tarried at Yale to organize a 
jubilee on the campus. How the old 
bell rang! There wasn’t an inch of 
rope left. It was all taken for sou- 
venirs of the night of frolic. The 
pieces scarce averaged an inch long. 
It took many inches to go around. 
How many times we told the story! 
How the girls listened! Even Pres- 
ident Fairchild stopped laying the 
foundations of moral obligation at 
Oberlin to listen to the story how 
his protege’s classmates at Yale had 
won a victory over Harvard. I shall 
have to be. very old to forget the 


lively story of my classmates’ victory, 


for four of those brave boys were “six- 
ty” men. Brave Oamp, who pulled 
waist oar, was “the knightly soldier” 
whom Chaplain Trumbull has im- 


mortalized. The others are doing 


good work in life—were all superior 
scholars and exceptional men. The 
story was freshened in my heart by 


the sight of the practicing crews at. 
New London, and by the sight of Joe 


Twichell’s oar in his den at Hartford. 

And now, as Shasta fades from 
view, and we glide down by the: head 
waters of the Sacramento, and Shasta 
Springs are passed, and the sense of 
vacation closing and work beginning 
comes over the heart, it is not a bad 
lesson to draw from, the story of a 
fair race, “If at first you don’t suc- 
ceed, try, tryagain” = 

‘From the: prairies of Minnesota 
and the joys of sweet Minnetonka, I 
come with a glad heart to the fellow- 


preach the gospel with as much zest 
as these brave oarsmen rowed. And 
now, ye genii of the fair Paciric pave, 
once more, please put these carj g- 
gled scrawis into the open, honert 


Whatever the struggles of the year, 
let us who love the kingdom pull to- 


for the blue. Hail! hail! fellow-serv- 
ants who shall sorrow nevermore. 
Epwin Sipnxy 


IS IT 1? 


Epirors Pactiric: A recent article 
(editorial) in Tae Paciric, commenting 
on the recent action of the Catholic 
Church in regard to the liquor busi- 
ness, says “a much stronger rule 
should be applied in all Protestant 
churches. How some, we fear many, 
of these churches are in league with 
the devil of ‘the saloon!” Apropos 
of that “fear,” permit the following: 
Not long ago I sat in the office of a 
prominent lawyer, widely knowa 
among our Congregational churches 
as an active worker, a Sunday-school 
superintendent, Chairman of a Home 
Missionary Committee, prominent 
among and trusted of our churches. 
He pointed out of the window to a 
man whom! will call Brown (although 


keeper. He is drinking a good deal 
now, and will certainly go to the dev- 
il if he don’t leave liquor alone soon.” 
He also characterized him as tricky 
and unreliable in business transac- 
tions—a man who must be watched. 

And soon after his stenographer said 
to me: “Yes, Mr. Brown is a man s0 
low and dishonest that Mr. Lawyer 
told him recently that he would not 
do any more of his legal work for 
him; it was too dirty for a respecta- 
ble man to handle.” Not long after 
this, a Republican County Conven- 
tion was held, and later a District 
Senatorial Convention, at both of 
which the “Christian. Superintendent 
of Sunday-schools” in eloquent ad- 


dress nominated the “drinking, tricky, 


and dishonest” man, whose work was 


“too dirty for a respectable man to 
handle,” for the high office of United - 


and pledged him 
party support. This same “Christian” 


States Senator, 


man sometimes drinks liquor ‘in sa- 
loons himself.” Is it any wonder 


that honest men get disgusted, and 


that the message of the gospel falls 
| powerless so often, when such hypo- 


critical, time-serving agents of the 


devil are held in high places of honor. : 


in} Christ's Church ? 
Editor, your fear is well 
Very. much of the Church ia openly 


Yes, Brother 


d‘knowingly “in league with’ the 
devil of the saloon.” TELEPHONE. 


ship of the coast work. IT wantto 


type, which makes these notes pass 
everywhere for more than they are. 


gether as did the boys who battled © 


that is not his name) and said: “There 
goes Brown again with a saloon-. 


grounded. 
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THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, Cat. 


[Wepwespay, Aveusr 22, 1894. 


Womans Board 
Of the Pacific. 


OUR TREASURY. 


Last call! Are your funds in? Have 
you sent in your Board money, your 
Braneh money, or your Morning Star 
money, as the case may be? If not, 
you have still a few hours in which 
to make your returns, that they may 
be “counted in” this year. Remem- 
ber the financial year closes August 
3ist. 


ANNUAL MEETING — SEPTEMBER 5, 
71894, 


_ PLYMOUTH CHURCH, SAN FRANCISCO. 


The program, as follows, though 
not fully complete in all its details, 
is yery suggestive, and means a good 
meeting. Be at Plymouth church, 
San Francisco, by nine o'clock Sep- 
tember 5th, for an all-day session. 
Every church should be represented. 


PROGRAM. 
MORNING. 
9:00 to 9:30— Devotional meeting. 
9:30 to 10:10—Annual reports of 
Recording, Home and Foreign Sec- 
retaries. 
Music. 
10:10 to 10:20—Report of Nomi- 
nating Committee and election of of- 


10:20 to 10:30—Welcome to dele- 
gates, Mrs. Jewett. 

10:30 to 10:45—Paper, “Systematic 
Giving,” Mrs. J. A. Cruzan. 

10:45 to 11:00— Paper, “Prayer for 
Missions,” Mrs. William Rader. 

11:00 to 11:10—Music, solo, Mrs. J. 
B. Pullan. 

11:10 to 12:15 — Reports from 
branches and auxiliaries. 

12:30 to 1:30—Intermission. 

AFTERNOON. 

1:30 to 2:00—Scripture readings 
and prayer, Mrs. F. J. French. 

. 2:00 to 2:10—Greetings from other 
Boards. 

2:10 to 2:20—Treasurer’s report. 

2:20}to 2:35—Music, solo, Mrs. Mar- 
riner Campbell. 

2:35 to 2:50—Paper, “The Work in 
Africa,” Mrs. F. H. Foster. 

2:50 to 3:00—Paper, “How to En- 
list the Young People,” Mrs. Whit- 
man. 

3:00 to 3:15—Singing missionary 
hymn with reading. 

3:15 to 3:45—*“Missionary Work in 
China,” Mrs. Arthur H. Smith. 

3:45 to 4:30—Young ladies’ hour. 
Reports; Miss Gunnison, “Life in Ja- 
pan.” 

EVENING SESSION. 

Organ voluntary: music by Ply- 
mouth church choir; Scripture read- 
ing and prayer, Dr. Williams; short 
addresses by Rev. Mr. Frear, Miss 
M. J. Williams, Miss Gunnison, just 
returned from Japan, Rev. ‘A. H. 
Smith of China, and others. Mem- 
bers of the orchestra of the First 
Congregational church, Oakland, 
will assist in the music throughout 
the daytime sessions. An enthusi- 
astic rally for millions is expected. 


PRAYER-MEETING EVENING. 


It is hoped that most of our San 
Francisco churches will find it profit- 
able to adjourn their evening meet- 
ings, as several have already con- 
sented to do, and unite with usin a 
grand upion missionary meeting. 


YOUNG LADIES’ BRANCH. 
Puan or Stupy ror 1894-5. 


First Division—September and Oc- 
tober, “Japan.” 

Second Division—November and 
December, “Africa.” 

Third Division—January and Feb- 
ruary, “Papal Lands.” 
Fourth Division— March and April, 
“Islands of the Sea.” 

Fifth Division—May and June, 
“Lands of the Midnight Sun.” 

Sixth Division—July and August, 
“India.” 


FIRST DIVISION. 


Native Characteristics — History, 
social customs, occupations, litera- 
ture, superstitions, religions. 

Missionary Work—(1) Early Cath- 
slic missions, opening of Japanese 
ports. (2) Protestant missions, be- 
ginnings, progress, present needs, 
workers foreign and native. 


REFERENCES. 


Bistory— Overland Monthly, Vol. TX 
(1872)—3, 5, 6; Mossman—4, 6; 
“Relations Between Japan and Unit- 
ed States,’”’ Nitobe—2, 4; Adams’ His- 
tory from earliest period—2; “Japan 
im History, Folk Lore and Art,” 
Griffisa—2; “Story of the Natives,” 
Muneey—4. 

Social Customs.— Liittell’s Living Age, 
Vol. LIT (1859), 2, 3, 4, 5; “Unbeaten 
Tracks in Japan,” Bird—2, 3, 4, 6; 
“The Real Japan,” Norman—2, 3, 4, 
$;“Japanese Girls and Women,” 
Baeon—1, 2, 3, 4; “Japanese Homes 
and Their Surroundings,’ Morse—2, 
4;“A Japanese Interior,” Bacon—3, 
4; “Manners and Customs of the Jap- 
anese”—2, 4;“Recollections of Japan,” 


Golowinn—3. 


ions.—“‘Keramic Art in Ja- 


Occupations. 
pan” — 2;. “Industries of Japan, 


Rein—2, 3, 4; “Japan in Art and In- 
dustry,” Regamey—2, 4. 

Kiterature. — “Classic Literature,” 
White—2; “Classic Poetry,” Cham- 
Boar: Worshi 
ars,” Greely—3; “Golden Lotus,” 
Greely—2; “Japanese Fairy World,” 


Griffis—2; “Myths of Japan,” West- | 
minister Review, Vol. OX—5. 
Religion.—“Prince Siddartha, the 
Japanese Buddha’”—1; “Temples.and 
Worshipers,” Temple Bar, Vol. LXX 
(1884)—2, 3, 4, 5; “Homes and Tem- 
ples of Japan,” Overland (1888)—2, 4, 
5;“Buddha and Early Buddhism,” 
Lillie—6; “Ten Great Religions,” 
Clarke—2, 3, 6; “Faiths of the 
World,” St. Giles Lectures—2, 6. 
Early Catholic Missions.—* Japan, 
Hildreth—3, 4. 
Openng of Ports.—“Japan Opened 


—A4. 

Protestant Missions.—“An American 
Missionary in Japan,” Gordon—4; 
“Applied Christianity in the Hokkai- 
do”—1; “Echigo: Darkest Japan and 
the Way Out’—1; “Foreign Mis- 
sions,” Christlieb—1l; “Progress of 
Religious Ideas,” Child—2, 3; “Life 
of Neesima’—2, 3, 4; Encyclopedia 
of Missions—6; Blackwood’s Magazine, 
Vol. CX XI (1882)—2, 3, 4. 5; Church 
Repository, Vol. III—5; “Evangelical 
Alliance in Japan’—2; “Marshall's 
Christian Missions’—3; ‘ Mildmay 
Conference of Missions”’—1; World's 
Missionary Conference,” Johnston— 
3. 

Explanation of figures—1, Young La- 
dies’ Branch Library; 2, San Francisco 
Free Library; 3, Mercantile Labrary; 4, 
Mechanics’ Library; 5, University of 
California Library; 6, Oakland Free 
Inbrary. 

A further list of fifty books on Ja- 
pan may be seen at the Young La- 
dies’ Branch Library, where are also 
to be found the following missionary 
periodicals containing articles upon 
the work of the Congregational Board 
in Japan: 

Missionary Herald: 1893; 1894 to 
date. 

Mission Studies: 1891; 1893; 1894 
to date. | 

Life and Light: 1889; 1890; 1891; 
1892; 1893; 1894 to date. 

Youne Brancu Lisrary, 

735 Market St. 

Monday Afternoons. 


ANNUAL MEETING YOUNG LADIES’ 
BRANCH. 


Thursday, August 23d, at the First 
Congregational church, Post and 
Mason streets, San Francisco. Pro- 

m: 

2:30 p. m.—Devotional Exercises; 
Business; Address by Mrs. Jewett; 
Reports from Auxiliaries; Address by 
Rev. Walter Frear. 

6 p. m.—Basket Supper. 

7:30.—Young People’s Rally; De- 
votional Exercises; Greeting from 
Young Ladies’ Branch ; Sunday-school 
Morning Star offering; Address by 
Miss Gunnison; Greeting from Y. P. 
S. C. E.; Address by Miss Berry, 
‘Missionary Extension.” 

Music under the direction of Beth- 
any Choral Union and members of 
the University Glee Club. 

The afternoon meeting is open to 
all who may be interested to attend, 
and all visitors will be welcome to 
the basket supper. 

Members of Y. P. 8. C. E., Sunday- 
schools, and Boys’ Brigades are invit- 
ed to the evening rally. 


TRUTH SHALL MAKE YOU FREE. 


The truth is always waiting for 
man to discover it. From the earliest 
time the application of fire to water 
resulted in steam. Nothing new about 
that fact. But the world waited many 
thousand years before James Watt 
saw the possibility of the steam 
engine in the rising vapor. To-day, 
in the State of Massachusetts alone, 
steam is doing the work of an hun- 
dred millionmen. The knowledge of 
the truth is lifting the curse which 
decreed that he should earn his 
bread by the sweat of his brow. The 
problem of production is being solv- 
ed. The unsolved problem is the 
equitable distribution of that which 
is produced. That will be the last 
step in industrial freedom. 

By knowing the truth, man is gain- 
ing the control over nature which he 
forfeited by his sin. By steam he can 
put a girdle around the earth in 
seventy days, and, commanding the 
lightning to do his bidding, flash a 
message back along his track across 
the continents, and beneath the seas, 
in forty minutes. 

A farmer, armed with the sickle of 
fifty years ago, would stand helpless 
in one of the great wheat fields of 
Dakota. Yet that sickle contains the 
same material as a McCormick bind- 
er. All that has been added to the 
material is mind. Men are learning 


to think through wood and steel. | P 


A machine is only a thought put into 
action. Sin made a divorce between: 
mind and matter, and assin is driven 
backward by the advance of truth, 
mind, and matter, man and nature 
work together, and labor is freed. 

This is one side of the work started 
in Galilee by the man from Nazareth. 
If he shall make you free, “ye shall 
be free, indeed.” 


We rise by the things that are under feet, 
By what we have mastered of greed and 


gain, 
By the pride deposed and the passion slain 
And the vanquished ills that we hourly meet. 


Young man, my advice to you is, 
that you cultivate an acquaintance 
with and a firm belief in the holy 
scriptures—this is your certain inter- 
est.— Benjamin Franklin. 

The perfect man is tried and _ test- 
ed. The first Adam. was tested but 
fell. The second Adam is tested and 


friumphe. 


THREE SCORE AND TEN. 


BY EVANGELIST K. A. BURNELL. 


This day, August 6, 1894, the sev- 
enty years pass, and the “borrowed 
time” begins. I welcome the dawn- 
ing of the “seventy to eighty,” the 
best decade. There is great gain in 
years. Advanced life is to be de- 
sired. The dear Redeemer meant a 
great deal in his statement, “I am 
among you as he that serveth.” 

True economy of time, real Chris- 
tian industry, is the corner-stone of 
Christian usefulness. The science of 
doing good, going about to do good, 
is the science of earth, and one must 
have had a long experience to have 
become reasonably proficient. The 
wisdom that wins is wisdom indeed 
They who live above the world, in 
the midst of all of its hard work and 
detail of care, live. | 

My New England parents and 
grandparents lived on evangelistic 
lines, and uninterruptedly. My pa- 
ternal grandfather entered life eter- 
nal in his eighty-seventh year—my 
twelfth year. Of him it could well 
be said he never lost a minute; a 
born student, without books or help. 
Morse’s Astronomy and the Bible were 
his library. He was more at home 
in the heavens above than in the 
earth beneath. Many a time on 
a star-lit evening my _ childish 
mind was instructed as he came 
in from out of doors, and I caught 
the tear-drop glistening on his cheek. 
He saw the King in his transcendent 
loveliness. The movement of the 
stars was to him as the very step- 
pings of the Prince of Peace upon 
earth, He was my teacher in my 
seventeen years of mechanics and 


-house-building. With what exactness 


and nicety he did everything! At 
the uniformity of the width of the 
apple-paring, as it turned in his hand, 
he said to my father, “That is like go- 
ing round the globe.” How little he 
dreamed of the weight of his words 
as they fell on the ears of his atten- 
tively listening grandchild. I will 
go round the world, was my inward 
resolve. I was two-score years in 
getting ready; but I went, and the 
fifteen months, in many ways, was 
college and seminary. He was four- 
score when I was five, and lived to be 
eighty-seven. How that servant of 
Christ taught me during those seven 
years! The 29th of March was his 
birthday. The March before I was 
seven years old, I called him to break- 
fast. Said he, “Tell your mother I 
will not come this morning.” Re- 
flecting, she said, “It is his birthday; 
he eats no breakfast, or dinner, and 
buta light supper.” “What is it for ?” 
naturally enough the child asks. The 
Christlikeness of my mother was won- 
derfully of the type of this scientific 
Christian form. Mother said, “He is 
an overcomer. He that overcometh 
shall inherit all things.” “What is 
an overcomer?” I asked. “You study 
vour grandfather, and vou will learn 
that he knows how to ‘walk with 
God.’” She was of few words; but 
how she looked at me and added, 
“You mark your birthday!” I now 
look back over sixty-three birthdays, 
and every one has been in some man- 
ner marked. My seventeenth was 
marked with great distinctness; it 
was pointed in the wrong direction; 
and “life more abundantly” was gain- 
ed in my eighteenth year. 


Those seven years on that New 
England farm made advanced life 
a triumph, a victory; and I may say, 
and do heartily say, all hail to ad- 
vanced life. My birthdays up to my 
seventeenth year were marked with 
discomfort. I was not right. I had 
not begun to “drink of the water of 
life”; and so, painfully, I came up to 
8, 9, 10, 11, 12 and 13 (‘teen”-enter- 
ing and not of Christ! Dreadful !), 
14,15. Mother died—a half year on 
her bed; New England consumption. 
Many nights I was watching with her 
till midnight. How singular that 
such a mother could not have said to 
me any one of those watchful nights, 
as I kissed her good-night to go and 
call my father, “You kneel down in 
prayer; give yourself to your mother’s 
Redeemer, and be Christ's as long as 
youlive?” How happily I would have 
done just that if mother could have 


‘spoken the word, and said, “Be a 


Christian and keep the command- 
ments.” On one of December's days 
of frozen rain, her coffin was lowered 
into a grave, ice-lined. A motherless 
boy was driven from the burial thir- 
ty-five miles, to a home that had been 
repared. Twice on that ride he was 
asked to drink strong drink; twice he 
refused. At the year’s end he came 
back home, and that year, under a 
father’s influence, the great decision 
was reached. Saturday, after our 
New England Thanksgiving, I walked 
fourteen miles to the county-seat that 
for fifteen years was my home. 

That night in a young men’s meet- 
ing I took part; it was a beginning; 
but I promised that it should be 
kept up. A four years’ apprentice- 
ship with outpost effort, always three, 
and often four, nights in a week— 
with such a beginning is it strange 
that, after sixteer .years, this world’s 
business was exchanged for itinerat- 
ing every town! How simple it is; that 
mountain New England farm life 
was a preface to the: book; a skilled 
and unseen preparation for the end-’ 
less life to. come! The moat rigid 
economy was an absolute necessity. 

‘The gathering darkness. on Satur- | 


day night wae the beginning of the | 


royal New. England Sunday. The 
house of God always, and the chil- 
dren went as they should go. Some- 
times we thought, “When will the min- 
ister get through! but it was well, 
and it would be unmeasured gain 
for every American child to be taken, 
and by the parents, and every Sun- 
day, to listen to the average morning 
sermon. My teaching, to listen and 
to give attention, whether I under- 


-stood or not, was what I needed. — 


The habit of going to the house of 
God settled all questions. A rainy. 
late October morning mother’s green 
bais cloak comes out (we boys had 
no overcoats). I said, “I would rather 
get wet through than wearit.” “You 
wear it,” said she. I did, but felt 
rebellious. Coming home mother 
told father that Mrs. Stetson report- 
ed the conversion of her two daugh- 
ers, away atan academy. “Our boys 
are not converted,” and she burst into 
tears. The rebellion fled, and I 
wore that mother’s cloak many times 
after that. How Christian work be- 
comes attractive to me, is not diffi- 
cult to see. Complaint was never 
uttered by parents, and never allowed 
by the children. . Obedience was 
uniformly enforced. My mother’s 
word was like the Word of God, to 
be obeyed. My mother prayed over 
the trundle-bed, her tears dropping 
upon my cheek, and she kissed them 
in. 

My mother commissioned me to 
Christian work. My aunt tells me, 
except for her I should never 
have known this. “Your mother and 
I were very intimate, and it was a 
custom for us to pray together on her 
visits to us, especially for our chil- 
dren. Three months before you were 
born, with intensity, she cried, ‘If the 
child to be born is a son, he must be 
like his Master, and go about to do 
good.’ 39 

This settles all questions, and, 
surely, I should be strange not to re- 
joice with exceeding great joy after 
more than a half-century of earth’s 
only real luxury—the humble en- 
deavor to open the Word, exalt 
Christ, and honor the Holy Spirit. 
I feel most deeply how defective -has 
been my service, how unskilled and 
unwise I have been; but it was the 
best I knew how. My hope is that 
some one in advanced life may be 
cheered and helped by this narrative, 
and that some mother may be stimu- 
lated in her prayers for, and with her 
children. 


“THE NIGHTINGALE OF THE REF- 
ORMATION.” 


Hans Sachs was the son of a tailor, 
born in Nurnburg, November 5, 1474. 
He began as apprentice to the shoe- 
making trade at 15. Practically, all 
the education he got was under 
his own teaching. And his spare 
time was given to poetry and music. 
When he attained his majority, after 
the fashion of his time, he traveled 
from town to town as a journeyman 
shoemaker. 

This excellent fashion, which gives 
the workman an opportunity of per- 
fecting himself in his trade and see- 
ing something of the world, obtains 
in Germany to some extent to-day; 
but it is rapidly being trampled out 
by machinery and the establishment 
of large factories. 

Hans Sachs went singing, rhyming 
and cobbling from town to town. 
When he returned to Nurnburg he 
was known as an excellent shoemaker 
and a good poet. In his movement 
for the reformation of religion, Mar- 
tin Luther had no more vigorous and 
valuable supporter. Hans Sachs’ 
songs did as much as Luther’s ser- 
mons to make the Reformation popu- 
lar with the humbler sort of people. 

He died at 82, leaving an enormous 
mass of _literature—poems, plays, 
songs, religious dialogues and “ merry 
tales.” The value of this self-educat- 
ed shoemaker’s attainments is best 
shown by quoting the opinion of 
Frederick Schlegel: “In minstrelsy, 
as in daily life, Hans Sachs was a 
workingman. He was not only the 
most copious, but the most forcible 
in his own style of art, particularly 
witty, and possessed of strong com- 
mon sense. Compared with early 
authors in literature of other coun- 
tries, he is more inventive than 
Chaucer, richer than Marot, and more 
inventive than either. As regards 
his diction, the rich mine of treasure 
he has bequeathed can hardly be 
said to have been yet made the most 
of.” 7 
This shoemaker’s apprentice be- 
came one of the few great poets of 
the world. And it was no mean 
achievement.— Anonymous. 


The soul that is acquainted with 
God can never be cast down, for God 
is the same yesterday, to-day and 
forever, and no changes can change 
him. Promises may seem to fail, 
but the promiser never can, and if we 
are trusting in him, our hearts can 
know no fear. Let things look as 
dark as they may, behind all “things” 
and all “circumstances” and all 
“seemings’ God is; and God, to the 
soul that knows him, is enough. The 
fact that the mother is, makes the 
baby’s heaven, and the fact that God 
is, will make our heaven on earth, 
when once we have become acquaint- 
ed with him, and “know him as he is.” 


The saddest of all legacies is love 
the dead should have had.—The 


[For Tue Paciric.} 
Since Little Bennie Died. 


“* Yes, neighbor, we are lonely since little 
‘Bennie died; 
The house seems like a cavern, though wife 
and havetried 
To keep things bright and cheerful, because 
the little lad 
Had — any mission but just to make folks 
giad; 
And we have talked it over, and thought 
‘twould be too bad 
For us to work against his work by making 
people sad. 


“2 — awful blow to us to lose that little 

child, 

And ’twas some time before I thought I could 
be reconciled; 

I couldn’t see the reason, or the justice of it, 
sir, 

And almost lost my hold on God. Things 
seemed just like a blur 

Whenever I would try to think of God and 
his great love, 

And I didn’t care to hear about a happy 
home above. nn 


** But one day when my heart just ached to 

hear the baby voice, 

It seemed to reach me with a word that caused 
me to rejoice, 

Almost, though I can hardly say that I have 
felt real joy 

Since that sad night when Death appeared 
and claimed that precious boy; 

And this is what it seemed to say: ‘O papa, 
God loves you; 

He took me ’cause I’d finished what he 
wanted me to do.’ 


‘*I choked up, and I sobbed, sir, ust 

like « little child 

When those words came; and since that time 
i’ve been more reconciled. 

The thought has almost brought me joy, as 
I said awhile ago, 

For I thought at first, when Bennie died, I 
couldn’t have it so; 

But God knows when one’s work is done, and 
now I’m trying, too, 

To finish well the work that he has given 
me to do.” 

NoRMAN CONWAY. 


The Pirate and the Piratee. 


Says Pirate A to Victim B: | 

‘* You've got no reason to complain; 
Just see how popular you be; 

Your book is read from Tex. to Maine. 


‘*Were not your foreign stuff ‘free grat,’ 
I’d buy some native fellow’s wares; 

Just paste that ‘memo’ in your hat, 
And don’t go puttin’ on such airs.” 


‘*Ay, true enough, my books are read— 
No doubt your imprint makes them sell; 
But if on airs I must be fed, 
Why wont that fare serve you as well ? 


‘*Henceforth we both will work for fame— 
I write, you publish free of charge; 

Whatever type proclaims my name, 

- Yours shall be printed just as large. 


‘*Should profits by some chance accrue, 
Deed them henceforth to charity; 

I’m rich, of course; and as for you, 
What’s wealth to popularity ?” 


—/. B. Gilder in the Critic, 


— 


[FoR THE PACIFIC, ] 
The Battle. 


Awake, companion, up and doing, 
Doing all the good you can; 

Working, praying, never ceasing, 
Night and day with heart and hand ! 


In this world of fleeting beauty 
Let us make our efforts shine; 

And, with each attending duty, 
Strive for loftier heights divine. 


May we Strive that path to gain, 
Nevermore this world to roam, 

Which will Godlike things attain, 
And will lead us safely home. — 


‘Let us act each part in life 
With a purpose firm in view, 
As we battlein the strife, 
Ere we fall begin anew. 


And when this fleeting life is o’er 
Our faces homeward we shall turn; 
Forever on that endless shore, 
Of God in heaven we shall learn. 


_ 


A GREAT REVIVAL. 


When Mr. Chauncey Depew was a 
boy he lived in Peekskill, N. Y., and 
a great revival of religion swept the 
town. Recently another revival vis- 
ited the same place, and the news of 
it led Mr. Depew to remark: 

“In the revival of my boyhood 
days the hardest drinkers and most 
profane swearers in the town were 
captured and baptized. The liquor 
saloons were practically closed, and, 
if I remember rightly, a number of 
them had to go out of the business. I 
recall the significant fact, too, that 
the evening meetings developed a 
good deal of talent among the young 
men in the village in speaking upon 
religious subjects. Several of them 
entered the ministry afterward, who 
had no intention before of any such 
career. And as I look back over the 
thirty odd years, and recall such peo- 
ple as I can, whose cases were most 
impressed upon my memory at the 
time, because their conversion was 
thought to be very remarkable, very 
few went back to their old ways. Of 
those who joined the church and 
were admitted to membership, a very 
small percentage ever dropped out. 
I donbt if any so far fell away that 
their relations with the church had 
to be violently severed. The effect 
of the revival upon the people of - the 
village was evident for years. It 
made the town distinct from other 
river towns in the absence from the 
community of disorderly persons; in 
other words, drunken brawlers, 
roughs, and disreputable people of 
both sexes. I know that for -many 
years the arrest and locking-up of 
any one in the village lock-up was 
such an unusual occurrence that it 
omg the interest of the whole 

wn. 


The following was heard between 
a Columbia student and his best girl : 
“QO Will, what lovely flowers! They 
look as if they had just been gather- 
ed. Why, there isa little dew upon 
them.” Will (slightly embarrassed) 
—*“Not a cent, assure you, not a 


| cent. 


GOD KNOWS IT ALL. 


Nothing is more characteristic of 
the conversation of the Turks than 
its pietistic tone. Orientals always 
want to seem good. The ready phrases 
of poetry and religion are ever on 
their lips. When they are not curs- 
ing, they are generally blessing some- 
bod 


y- 

“Kusmet oloursa,” “If it be fate,” 
says the traveler, “we will do so and 
so, or arrive thither at such and such 
a time.” 

“Marshallah!” “Wonderful! What 
things God wills!” exclaims the lis- 
tener, who is all the while reflecting 
that what the other man is remarking 
is very commonplace. “Estafroullah !” 
“God forbid,” cries the accused in 
open protest against a charge to 
which he is secretly convinced he 
should plead guilty. 

But no one of these religious com- 
monplaces is at-once more terse, and 
in itself more really suggestive, than 
the ejaculation so frequently inter- 
larded with the conversation of Ori- 
entals, “Allah bilir!” “God knows!” 

God knows? Yes, ita fact, and a 
blessed one—true for Asia, true for 
America. God is no agnostic. He 
is untaught, but he is not ignorant. 
He is not on the outside of his own 
creation, shut out of the lives of the 
very creatures he has called into be- 
ing. No; God is in the world, and in 
it as its intellectual and moral Mas- 
ter—in it to fathom, to grasp, to dom- 
inate all its complicated, multiplex 
details of life, to satisfy its myriad 
needs. 

This is our creed as Christians. We 
believe in an intelligent, immanent 
Lord—not in a distant extraneous 
Deity. For us he is not only situated 
far off in cosmic spaces, but near in 
mundane latitudes—not merely there, 
but here. And we are glad that the 
divine intelligence comprehends all 
the manifold complexities and per- 
plexities of our earthly life—that his 
thought runs down into and follows 
patiently and exactly along through 
all the grooves and sinuosities of our 
individual and social activity. He 
knows it all. We cannot tell him 
anything concerning either ourselves 
or life at large that he does not al- 
ready know. 

Such knowledge is “too wonderful’ 
for us—it is “high,” solemn and sig- 
nificant. Considered in itself alone, 
however, it is comfortless and op- 
pressive. If we stopshort with “God 
knows,” we shall be hopelessly borne 
down under the weighty sense of a 
critically observant divine contempla- 
tion and inspection. 

Accordingly, if we would be built 
up in hope and vigor of life, we must 
not (as does the Turk practically) be 
contented with “God knows,” but pro- 
ceed confidantly to the further posi- 
tion, “God feels and cares!” “Allah 
ekber!” “God is great,” “he is wise,” 
says the Oriental, “yet he has virtual- 
ly nothing to do with the details of 
my life and the hungerings of my 
heart.” “He careth for you,” replies 
the Christian, quoting Paul. He is 
not only “acquinted with grief” ab- 
stractly, but in all man’s affliction 
he is “aftlicted.” 

Here is solid comfort. God is no 
careless observer of human life and 
its tribulations, coolly and coldly not- 
ing down, as matters of merely pass- 
ing, or, at the most, of scientific inter- 
est, the details of the world’s troubled 
life. God is right with us, heart and 
soul, in all our struggles and yearn- 
ings. This thought, this conception, 
is ever a need in the world—is al- 
ways wanted close home to the ach- 
ing heart of poor humanity. 

We believe, then, in a God whose 
omniscience and omnipotence do not 
outrun his love and thoughtful ten- 
derness. We have no fear that he 
will forget us. We are troubled, we 
are bafiled, we are perplexed—but 
God reigns and God helps.— New 
York Observer. 


FOR MINISTERS. 


Here is a striking passage from 
the organ of French Methodism: 

How many parishioners have you ? 
is asked of a supposed pastor. Eight 
hundred, we will suppose to be the 
answer. How many downright 
Christians are among them? Ten; 
perhaps, indeed, twenty. Very well, 
then, you are pastor to these ten or 
twenty souls. As to the others, you 
are their evangelist; nothing more | 
To this multitude you have not to 
preach holiness, nor good works, but 
conversion. Tell them that they 
must first of all be converted, other- 
wise they are lost. Give them the 
gospel even as you would to unbe- 
lievers. * * * Put straight ques- 
tions to them wherever you meet 
them; show them unmistakably that 
your own solicitude is their conver- 
sion to God ! 

Apply that to American churches, 
and marvelous revivals and solid 
growth would go hand in hand. 


If the wants, the’ passions, the vic- 
es, are allowed a full vote, through 
the hands of a half-brutal, intemper- 
ate population, I think it but fair that 
the virtues, the aspirations, should 
be allowed a full voice as an offset, 
through the purest of people.— Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. 


“Blessed is the man that endureth 
temptation, for when he is tried he 
shall receive the crown of life, which 


the Lord has promised to them that 
love him.” 
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Wepnespay, Aveust 22, 1894. | 


THE PACIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


“REMEMBER THY CREATOR.” 


«Lift up your eyes on high and 
behold who hath created these things, 
that bringeth out their host by num- 
ber. He calleth them all by names 
by the greatness of his might, for he 
is strong in power: not one faileth.” 
(Isa. xl: 26.) | 

There is but one Astronomer who 
knows the names of all the stars, to 
all others the very existence of many, 
if not most of them, is entirely un- 
known. The range of the most power- 
ful telescope takes in but few of the 
stars just about us, while no one has 
ever ventured to say, “With my gluss 
I have taken in the outmost star.” 

The eye of the Creator alone has 
seen the farthest star, if there is such 
a thing, and has given itits name. 
He calls them all by name, and gives 
them the proper orbit and velocity, 
and everything else necessary for 
their orderly motion, suitable for 
themselves and all their fellows. 

And when they hear the voice of 
this great Astronomer they come— 
“not one faileth”; every one of them 
is on time—always was—always will 
be till time with it is no more. 

A beautiful illustration of this was 
seen by a visitor to an observatory. 
On requesting to look through the 
telescope, the astronomer asked his 
assistant if there was any star soon 
due. The assistant lo.ked upon his 
table and replied, “Yes, in two se€c- 
onds.” The visitor had just time to 
reach the telescope when the star ap- 
peared, and the tables just referred 
to were printed a hundred years be- 
fore, so exact is the motion of the 
heavenly bodies; any one versed in 
astronomic matters can tell, toa frac- 
tion of a second, just when and where 
any given star may be seen. No such 
exactness, kept up forsuch a length 
of time, was ever known in any of 
the works of mortal man. 

Now, the wisdom and power mani- 
fested in the creation and conduct of 
these heavenly bodies is just as man- 
ifest, if we could but see it, in our 
Creator’s dealings with us. At the 
set moment for our deliverance, he 
will be there to the second, with all 
the needful help. “He that shall 
come will come and will not tarry.” 
No power can hasten his coming; 
none can hinder it. Why, then, 
should we not rest all our affairs in 
his hands, assured that he lacks 
neither the wisdom nor the power 
nor the faithfulness to redeem every 
pledge. 

This is abundantly shown by the 
order of the heavenly bodies. On 
time, and always on time, is a peculiar- 
ity of our Heavenly Father and of 
him alone; it can be said of no mor- 
tal; we all fail some time or other, 
often from causes over which we 
have no control. 

God’s faithfulness is also abun- 
dantly shown in his dealings with his 
people; and what bungling and often 
sinful work are we sure to make when 
we try to anticipate the fulfillment of 
his promises instead of waiting for 
his time. 

It has often been shown, too, in hia 
dealings with hie enemies, and will 
still more be shown in days to ccme, 
« Their foot shall slide in due time.” 
So they may take a warning, while 
nis servants find a blessing, from the 
thought of his faithfulness, and we 
shall all come to the same conclusion 
at last: “O Lord of hosts, blessed is 
the man who trusteth in thee.’— 
Faith's Record. 


WANTED—MORE NOISE. 


The writer of this had occasion, 
some time ago, to say to his Sunday- 
school, ‘There is not noise enough in 
this school.” He repeated the re- 
mark, for there was, just then, so 
much disorder that he was not sure 
that he was heard the first time. The 
strangeness of the remark excited 
surprise and merriment, and then se- 
cured silence. I proceeded to say 
that I was quite in earnest, and was 
not joking or sarcastic, when I said, 
“There is not enough noise in this 
schoul.” I had not only attention, 
but open, wondering eyes before me; 
for it had been, for some time, a mat- 
ter of comment and mortification to 
teachers and superintendent that the 
school had grown too noisy and dis. 
orderly. 

I proceeded to explain in somewhat 
the following way: We want more 
noise, but less confusion. Of this 
latter we have, of late, been having 
altogether too much. You waht to 
know the difference. Noise, without 
order or purpose, is confusion. God 
delights in noise, but abhors con- 
fusion. “Make a joyful noise unto 
the Lord, sing unto him a new song, 
play skilfully with a loud noise.” (We 
had just been doing that with organ 
and cornet, and glad voices) We 
read of that kind of noise in heaven, 
only much more of it—the noise of 
the worshiping multitude, ‘As the 
sound of many waters.” But in 
heaven there is no confusion, “for 
God is not the author of confusion, 
but of peace, as in the churches of the 
saints.” Noise is, indeed, not the op- 
posite of confusion, but silence is. 
We cannot have silence in the Sun- 
day-school, and do not want it. There 
is silence in thecemetery. The dead 
are silent. There was a time when I 
took great pleasure in bee-culture. 
After a long spell of cold weather, I 
would go to my hives, and, gently 
tapping upon them, stoop to hear 
whether there was any sound within. 
If all was silent, I knew the hive was 


dead. But if I heard a noise in the 
hive, I understood there was life 
there, and I must say the hum was 
quite musical to my ear. If this 
school were silent, I should conclude 
that you were all asleep, or, like those 
bees, frozen to death. ; 

I like the hum of the school. If, 
like the bees, you are all busy, there 
cannot but be noise here. Let us 
have more of the noise of the busy 
hive. But let us not have noise for 
the sake of the noise, or noise for any 
object not pertaining to the work of 
the school, for this is confusion. The 
difference may be further illustrated 
in this way. When this church was 
built (that is, this house, which is not 
the church, for the people are the 
church) there was much noise of 
hammers and axes and saws, and 


‘other implements of building. But 


this noise was not confusion, but or- 
der, for all was proceeding according 
to a plan, and was necessary. But if 
this church were to collapse from an 
earthquake, or be blown down by a 
cyclone, there would be much confu- 
sion in the noise; for it would be a 
noise, not of construction, but of de- 
struction, and that is confusion. Con- 
fusion is the enemy of all good work. 
“For where strife and confusion is, 
there is also every evil work.” The 
devil is the author of confusion, for 
his is a work of disorder and ruin. 
Nothing can be done until we have 
order. “Order is heaven's first law.” 

Until people learn to be orderly 
they are unprepared to learn any- 
thing else. It must be learned even 
before we learn the Bible. Until we 
have this requisite, we must keep our 
Bibles closed. Disorder dishonors 
God's house, God’s day and God's 
worship. Let us first of all learn 
this important truth: “The Lord is 
in his holy temple; let all the earth 
keep silence before him.” Let the 
silence of reflection and prayer pre- 
cede even the noise of work and wor- 
ship. The noise of many voices in 
accord is not the noise of confusion, 
as when many read the lesson in 
concert, or many teachers and classes 
are engaged in their separate study 
of the lesson, and are talking aloud 
about it. But if the talk in the class 
be not about the lesson, but, in no 
louder tone, about a number of ir- 
relevant things or, as sometimes we 
are vompelled to witness, between 
the classes themselves, then we have 
an inexcusable and offensive confu- 
sion. Is not the same true of any 
meeting for worship in which we 
have the sound of many voices not in 
concert of either thought or purpose, 
as when many are speaking or pray- 
ing aloud in different petitions at one 
and the same time? God is an in- 
telligent being, and for his honor 
and our edification has made us cap- 
able of rational and spiritual wor- 
ship. 
done decently and in order.” I may 
add, in conclusion, that the address 
was well taken, and seemed to do 
good. It is here given with the hope 
that it may serve other schools in 
which there may not be enough 
noise, but too much confusion.— Sun- 
day-school Times. 


SALE OF THE DREW HOMESTEAD. 


Daniel Drew, whose striking figure 
so long appeared in Wall street, is 
well remembered in New York. The 
mansion, on the corner of Seventeenth 
street and Union Square, where he 
resided, was sold by his heirs the 
other day for the sum of $500,000. 
The plot covers 31 by 150 feet, and 
the mansion is a brown stone, five 
stores high. This is to give place to 
a larger business block when the 
leases expire next year. Drew is one 
of the best remembered of the great 
Wall street operators, and is even 
better recalled as a drover doing 
business at Bull’s Head. “Stock- 
watering’ is a permanent contribu- 
tion to the language of the market. 
As he watered his stock at Bull's 
Head to prevent shrinkage and to in- 
crease the weight, so he applied to 
the fictitious value given to railroad 
stock the term, now in general use, 
stock- watering.” 
a story almost inexhaustible, is the 
story of Daniel Drew. Erie was like 
a rubber bag which he alternately 
inflated and exhausted, making mill- 
ions, and then losing all his millions 
in one day. He had many battles 
with Vanderbilt, and at one time 
came near ruining the founder of 
that great house. Drew was badly 
hurt, in return, by the Commodore’s 
successful operations, in 1868, in 
Harlem railroad stock. Vanderbilt 
made a desperate effort to secure the 
control of Erie, but Drew was too 
much for him, as he issued large 
amounts of fresh; or, in other words, 
won by water. Though the oldest 
man in the market, he bore his plume 
aloft and proudly until 1873, when 
Erie was struck down by “Jim” Fisk 
and Jay Gould, and Drew was made 
a bankrupt ina day. He died in 
1879 at the house of his son, William 
A. Drew, at No. 3 East Forty-second 
street. This notable man is best re- 
membered by two incidents—the 
coining of a word, “ stock-watering.” 
and the endowing of a theological 
school which he did not endow. He 
purchased the property of Drew The- 
ological Seminary, paying for the 
same $250,000, and gave his note for 
the same amount for endowment. 
The note was never paid. Many 
stories are related of his illiteracy. 


one of the most.amusing being his 


“Therefore, let all things be, 


The story of Erie, | 


attempt to have his safe opened by 
the use of the combination word 
“gchool.” The book-keeper worked 
in vain till he remembered Uncle 
Daniel had a way of spelling it 
“skule.” The new orthography let 
in daylight.—Zion’s Herald. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, SEPT. 2D 
JOHN II: 13-25. 


Jesus Cleansing the Temple. 


BY REV. WALLACE SMITH. 


Golden Text,--'*Make not my Father’s house 
an house of merchandise” (John ii: 16). 

Reverence for the house of God, be it a Jew- 
ish temple or a Christian church, is always an 
indication of a God-fearing spirit. The sanctu- 
ary is the appointed meeting-place between God 
and man, and whether it he some stately cath2- 
dral reared by human skill to the honor and 
glory of the Creator, or only a little wooden 
church among the foothills, it matters not, if 
only the place be consecrated to the service of 
the Most High, and sanctified by his presence, 
Even the mountain-side where God meets with 
his servant ‘tis holy ground” (Exod, ili: 5). 
Perhaps we do not always think thus 
as we cross the threshold of the sanc- 
tuary. We are apt to imagine that the 
world has outgrown the stiff, old-fash- 
ioned rigor which characterized our forefathers’ 
conduct in the church, It is our Father’s 
house,-and where may the children have free- 
dom if it be not in the Father’s house--the 
soul’s true home? That is true; but the free- 
dom that alone befits us there is the freedom of 
a soul rising above the thraldom of ‘‘things 
seen and temporal” into devout contemplation 
of those things that are ‘‘unseen and eternal,” 
the glory of God and his love for man, Into 
that quiet haven should enter no thought of 
worldly restraint or criticism from men. A 
place secure from all intrusion from worldly 
cares and anxieties, where the soul can unbosom 
itself in confession to the all-hearing ear of Him 
who seeth in secret. A casting out, as here, of 
all distracting thoughts and earthly occupations, 
with their unseeming clamor of buying and sell- 
ing and making gain, ought to mark our entry 
into the house of God. Again, how many hal- 
lowed associations cluster around the house of 
the Lord from our earlier years. Away back 
in the old home church, where we read those 
lessons and received the impressions which will 
remain in the mind to warn, guide and direct 
us amid the perplexities of life. Should we not 
always reverence the spot whence such memo- 
ries spring, and teach the scholars so that they, 
too, may learn to regard God’s sanctuary as in- 
deed their Father’s house-—-the gate to heaven ? 
Christ loved his Father’s house, and an evan- 
gelist tells us that his custom was ‘'to go to the 
synagogue on the Sabbath day” (Luke iv: 16); 
and need we wonder that his righteous Spirit 
was pained at the sight of the desecration of the 
temple of Jerusalem--the house reared by 
God’s command for his own glory (II Sam. 
viii). 

A Desecrated Temple (Vs. 13-17). As Jesus 
went up to Jerusalem on this occasion, doubt- 
less he felt that a solemn responsibility rested 
upon him. He had entered upon his public 


ministry, and his thoughts would be occupied . 


more than ever with the mission before Lim. 
But when he entered the holy city, and, above 
all, when he walked the sacred precincts of the 
temple, what a sight met his gaze !—the un- 
seemly din and clamor of a market, where he 
thought to have found the quiet hush of devo- 
tion and praise. The sacred enclosure had been 
encroached upon by the avaricious dealers in 
cattle and doves, to be used for sacrifice. Even 
the money-changers plied their calling, ob- 
livious to all notions of the sanctity of God’s 
house, or the quiet of religious seclusion. 
Probably the market was held in the Court of 
the Gentiles, and had come to be considered as 
a necessity for the convenience of those who 
had come from a distance. When this custom 
was inaugurated is not known, but it was ex- 
cu-ed from motives of convenience, because of 
the vast numbers of Jews who resorted hither 
on passover occasions, It was, however, a viola- 
tion of all law, and it will readily Le admitted 
that it must have been very injurious to the 
true spirit of public worship. One can almost 
realize the indignation that arose in the heart 
of our Saviour when he beheld the sacred 
court of God’s house so sadly perverted. And 
as he makes that scourge of small cords, sym- 
bol of the divine wrath, did he recall to mind 
the prediction of the prophet, that the Lord 
should ‘come suddenly to this temple” 
(Mal. iii: 1) ? He was zealous of the honor 
of his Father’s house, and he will begin his 


task of purifying the world by cleansing the [ 


temple. Most appropriately does he open and 
close his public ministry by the same act—the 
purgation of the temple in Jerusalem. That 
there were two purgations of the temple is, 
perhaps, well founded. The first recorded here; 
the other took place in the last week of our 
Lord’s life, the week he was crucified, as men- 
tioned by the evamgelists (Matt, xxi: 12, 13; 
Mark xi: 15-17; Luke xix: 45, 46). The sight 
must have been a strange one. The confusion 
of the driven cattle, the overturned money 
tables, and one man accomplishing it, armed 
not with a commission from the high priest or 
the sanhedrim, but with a scourge of small 
But he had the authority of a Son in 
his Father’s house. In that scourge there was 
a mighty power. The dealers knew that they 
were wrong, and they fled before his just indig- 
nation. And the lesson comes home to the 
Church to-day. How often do we see the 
temple of the Lord profaned by the buying and 
selling in church bazars, as well as entertain- 
ments and sundry devices practiced to the in- 
jury of the Christian faith. — 

Seeking After a Sign. (Vs. 18-22) When 
the Jews had recovered from their surprise, 
they began to question his authority to do suth 
things. Christ elsewhere (Matt. xii: 39) char- 
acterizes the kind of people who must needs 
have signs in proof of the righteousness of just- 
ice. Unbelief always clamors for miracles, and 


cords. 


even when it sees one is not satisfied. It was, 


perhaps, unnecessary to demand a token on 
this occasion. They had already acknowledg- 


ed the justice of our Lord’s act; but it testifies | 


| 


very clearly to our Lord’s consciousness of pow- 
er from on high that he who was in no way of- 


i 


ficially connected with the temple service 
should have assumed that task which belonged 
to the priestly class. But he was greater than 
the Temple; and to the query, ‘ What sign 
showest thou ?” he returns one of those myster- 
ious sayings which fell from his lips from time 
to time, and though not undertsood, remained 
fixed in the minds of those who heard them» 
until the light of future events should clear 
them up. ‘‘Destroy this Temple, and in three 
days I will build it up,” he says, perhaps point- 
ing, as he spoke, to his own body. He refer- 
red to his resurrection, and in the light of that 
great fact the reply is apposite, The resurrec- 
tion of our Lord is the proof of his divinity, 
and his being divine is the proof that he had 
the authority to purge the temple, The peo- 
ple, however, thought he meant the temple 
builcing. They are thinking of the reno- 
vation and enlargement ‘of the Temple, 
which had been begun in the eighteenth year of 
Herod’s reign, or B C, 20, The work in the 
main building was finished in some nine and a 
half years, put alterations and additions were 
constantly being made, so that the time here 
mentioned, forty-six years, was probably cor- 
rect. Adam Clarke, in his notes, thus explains 
the difficulty: ‘*Herod began the work (of reno- 
vating the temple) sixtéen years before the 
birth of our Lord. The transactions here re- 
corded took place in the thirtieth year of our 
Lord, which makes forty-six years,” ‘But he 
spake of the temple of his body.” The temple 
on Zion was, after all, but the symbolical dwell- 


ing of God; but the body of Christ was the real 


dwelling of God, and greater than that temple 
which was the boast of the Jews. (Matt, xii: 
6.) How prophetic were these words when 
the Prince of this world at last came and ob- 
tained the power! The Jews made this reply 
of Christ’s a ground of accusing him to secure 
his death. (Matt. xxvi: 61.) The power of 
evil may destroy the body, but when Chris* 
rose again from the dead, this that the Jews 
had brought against him became the ground 
for belief, These sayings of Christ received 
their verification when he rose from the dead, 
and when the Spirit showed them to the disci- 
ples. (John xiv: 26.) 

The Knower of Hearts (Vs. 23-25). Christ 
knows us better than we know ourselves, as 
some one has said, and the reason is that he 
can see the end from the beginning, whereas 
we can only see the beginning from the end. 
Accordingly, with this knowledge of the wicked- 
ness and perversity of the humin heart, he 
stands on his guard, and will not allow himself 
to be entrapped by their questions. Oh, how 
often did they lay in wait to catch him in his 
words that they might bring an accusation 
against him! As he walked the land, speaking 
words of comfort to the hungry souls that wait- 
ed upon him, he could see the eyes of his ene- 
mies peering through the crowds, and could 
hear their words tempting him. But he always 
refutes them and sends back their malignity 
upon their own heads. With his keen insight 
and divine wisdom, he knew what was passing 
through these wicked hearts, and his answer 
was ready before the question was put. But 
what an awful thought is that here recorded. 
If the Lord indeed knows what is in man, how 
much of wickedness will he not see in the hu- 
man heart ? As he sees what passes through 
the minds even of some who call themselves by 
his name, how deeply grieved must he not be. 
‘* All things are naked and opened unto the 
eyes of him with whom we have to do” (Heb. 
iv: 13). The mask is torn from the eyes of hy- 
pocrisy, and the thoughts and intents of the 
mind open to his view, But how gratifying is 
that other thought— that he knows all the holy 
aspirations, every devout longing, every desire 
for things that are heavenly and Christlike, 
that finds a place in a believer’s heart. He 
knows them better than we do, and hastens to 
supply them and meet all our ne ds, Nay, 
more; he knows the sorrows of the heart, the 
pains and afflictions that tear and lacerate it, 
and is ready with the balm of heavenly consol- 
ation, ere we can frame a prayer asking his 
sympathy, Let the wicked tremble at the all- 
knowing power of God, but the believer should 


rejice because he knows our griefs and carries 
Our sorrows. 
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Are most competent to fully appreciate the 
purity, sweetness, and delicacy of CUTICURA 
SOAP, and to discover new uses for it daily. 

In the preparation of curative washes, solu- 
tions, etc., for annoying irritations, chafings, 
and excoriations of the skin and mucous 
membrane, or too free or offensive perspira- 
tion, it has proved most grateful. 

CUTICURA SOAP appeals to the refined and 
cultivated everywhere, as the most effective 
skin purifying and beautifying soap, as well 
as purest and sweetest for toilet. 
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CONOREQATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post 
and Mason streets. Rev. C.O, Brown,D.D., 
Pastor; residence, 1359 Post street. Sunday 
services, ITA. M, and 7:30 P, M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30; Chinese school, 6 P, Mm. 
Prayer-- meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post stréet, be- 
tween Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. D. 
Williams, D.D., Pastor; residence, 1719 Post 
street. Sunday services, 11 A. M. and 7:30 
P.M.; Sunday-schoo}s at 9-30 A.M. and 12:30 
p, M.; Christian Endeavor, 6.30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesdav, 7:30 P. M. 

THIRD CHURCH—South side Fifteenth St., 
between Valencia and Mission. Rev. F. B. 
Pullan, Pastor; residence, 117 Capp 
street. Sunday services, II A, M. and 
7:30 P. M.; Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 


FOURTH CHURCH — South side Green 
street, between Stockton and Powell streets, 
Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Pastor. Sunday ser- 
vices, II A. M. and 7:30 P.M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 M. 


BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett st.cet, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Re~ W. C. Pond, 
Pastor. Sunday services, if A. M. and 7:30 
P, M.; Sunday-school, 12-30 Pp. M.; Chinese 
school, 6:30 Pp. M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P.M. 

PARK CHURCH—4I!I6 Devisadero St. Rev. 
Horase W. Houlding, Pastor, esidence 8% 
Alpine St. , Sunday serviees; 11 A. M. 7:30 
P. M. Sunday-school: 3: P. M. Prayer 
Meeting Wednesday evening: 7:30. 

OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sev- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev, H. Hammond 
Cole, Pastor; residence, 309 Sanchez street. 
Sunday services, II A.M, and 7:30 P. M,; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M.; Young People’s 
Meeting, 6:45 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. | 

SWEDISH CHURCH—538 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets, Rev. C, 

_ Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, II 
A.M. and 7:30 P, M. Sunday-school, 9:30 
A. M. Prayer-meeting, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, 8 P. M, 

OCEAN VIEW CHURCH—Broad avenne, 
near Capita] street. Rev. John G. Eckles, 

tor; residence, corner -Sadowa and Cap- 

- itol Sts. Preaching at 11 A.M. Sunday- 
school at 12M. Christian Endeavor at 
6:30 P.M. Preaching at 7;30P.M. Prayer- 
meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 

PILGRIM CHAPEL—FEdinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-school-at 2:30 Pp. M. 

SEVENTH-AVENUE CHURCH — Corner 
Seventh and Clement ave. Sunday preach- 
ing, 7:39 P.M., by Rev. Philip Coombe, 
pastor; residence, 3335 Washington street. 
Sunday-school at 3 P. M., F. K. Houston 
Superintendent. 


PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL — Northwest 
corner Pierce and Green streets. Preaching 
Sunday, at 11 A.M., by Rev. Philip Coombe. 

. John H. Kemp, Superintendent. Sunday- 
school, 3 P. M, 


BETHLEHEM CHURCH—Vermont street, 
near Twenty-fourth street. Rev. W. H. 
Tubb, pastor; residence, 1111 Rhode Island 
Street. Services on Sunday at II A. M. and 
7:45 P. M.; Sunday-school, 9:30 A. M, 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 8 P. M. 


Congregational Associates. —President— 
Stephen S. Smith, No. 7 Montgomery avenue. 
Secretary and Treasurer—James E. Ager, 508 
Clay street. 

W. H. M. U. for Southern California,— 
President, Mrs. Emma Cash, 1658 Temple 
street, Los Angeles, Vice-Presidents—For Los 
Angeles and Orange Counties, Mrs. G. R. 
Thomas, Pasadena; for Santa Barbara and 
Ventura Counties, Mrs, R. F. Bingham, Santa 
Barbara; for San Diego County, Mrs. G. W. 
Marston, 1210 Ash street, San Diego. For San 
Bernardino and Riverside Counties, Mrs, H.A. 
Lucas, San Bernardino. Secretary, Mrs. H. 
K. W. Bent, Pasadena Treasurer, Mrs. Mary 
M. Smith, Public Library, Riverside Superin- 
tendent of Young People’s Work, Mrs, Jacob 
Horton, Lordsburg. Superintendent of Chil- 
dren’s Work, Mrs. W. H. Dwight, Pasadena, 
Supermntenden: of Literature, Mrs. Alison C, 
Blaikie, South Los Angeles. 


Northern California Woman’s State 
Home Missionary Society. — President— 
Mrs. M. L. Merritt, 478 Edwards street, 
Oakland, Cal. Treasurer—Mrs.]. M. Haven, 
1329 Harrison street, Oakland, Cal. Re- 
cording Secretary—Mrs. M L, F. Eastman, 516 
Valencia street, San Francisco. Corresponding 
Secretary—Mrs. E. M. Howard, 911 Grove 
street, Oakland, Cal. 


Southern Branch of Woman’s Board 
of Missions of the Pacifie.—President— 
Mrs. Annas. Averill, 1635 Rockwood avenue, 
los Angeles. President’s Assistant—Mrs. J. 
H. Harwood, Claremont. Vice-President, L. 
A Dist.— Mrs Maria G. Phillips, 1300 Carroll 
avenue, Los Angeles. Vice-President San 
Ber’d’o Dist —Miss Sarah M, Mead, San 
Jacinto. Home Secretary—Mrs. Caroline C. 
Thomas, 153 Terrace Drive, Pasadena. Foreign 
Seeretary—Mrs, A. L. McPherson, Redlands, 
Treasurer—Mrs. F. A. Miller, Riverside. Sup- 
erintendent C. E. Work——Mrs. Jacob Horton, 
Lordsburg. Superintendent Children’s Work-- 
Mrs. Isabella Scott, Ontario. Superintendent 
Literature—Mrs. Alison C. Blaikie, South Les 
Angeles. 


Woman’s Board of the Pacific.— President 
—Mrs. H. E. Jewett, Vacaville. Recording 
Secretary—Mrs. S. S. Smith, 1704 Geary St., 
San Francisco. Home Secretaries—Mrs. I. E. 
Dwinell, 461 E. 14th St., Oakland; Mrs. H. H. 
Cole, 309 Sanchez St., Sau Francisco; Mrs. J. 
H. Warren, Honorary. Foreign Secretary—Mrs. 
Charles W. Farnam, Fruitvale, Alameda Co. 
Treasurer—Muss Bessie Merriam, 1418 Frank- 
lin street, Oakland. All contributions for the 
Young Ladies’ Branch of the Woman’s Board 
should be sent to Miss Grace E. Goodhue, 
Treasurer Y. L. B. W. B., 1722 Geary street, 
San Francisco. , 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association.— 
232 Sutter street. H. J. McCoy, Secretary. 


Boys and Girls’ Aid Society.—Baker 
street, corner Gfove, San Francisco. 


Cal. W. C. T. U.—132 McAllister street, 
San Francisco, 

Fruit and Flower Mission fer Aid- 
ing the Needy and Sick.—420 Post street, 
San Francisco. Thursdays—Visiting days to 
hospitals and other benevolent institutions. 
President, Miss Mary A. Harris; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Martha W. Shainwald; Treasurer, Mrs, 
Geo. H. Buckingham; Secretary, Harriet Ja- 


Y Women’s Christian Association. 


1221 O'Farrell street, between Octavia and 
Gough. 

Congregational Ministerial Reli:f So- 
clety.—President — Rev. J. CC. Holbrook, 
D.D. Secretary—Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D. 


Congregational Sunday - School and 
Publishing Society. Boston and Cuicago. 
Secretary—-Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, D.D. 
Treasurer-—E. Lawrence Barnard. Rev. Loyal 
L. Wirt, Superintendent for Central and North- 
ern California; 735 Market street, S. F. 


Congregational Home Missiona”v Soc’y. 
Bible House, Astor Place, New. York. Secre- 
taries —'Rev. J. B. Clark, Rev. William 
Kincaid, Rev. Washington Choate. Treass 
urese—W. B. Howland, 3. Superin- 
téndent Northern California and Nevada—Rev. 


100 street, San Francisco. South- 


American 
Bible House, Astor Place 
taries—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., Rev. A. F 


Asseciation.— 
» New York. Secre- 


Beard, D.D., Rev. F. 
Treasurer—H. W. 
District 


Association, 
. K. McLean, D.D., President. Rev. W. C. 
ond, D.D., 418 Bartlett street, San Framasca, 

The Co Church Building 
Society.—Secretary, Rev. L. H. Cobb, DD., 
House, New York. Treasurer—H.O 

59 Bible House, York, Secsetasy 
» 1009 Green street, San 
Francisco, 

American Board C. F. M.—Missionary 
Rooms, Congregational House, Boston. Sec- 
retaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D., Rev. C. 4. 
Daniels, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D. 
Treasurer—Langdon S, Ward. General Agent 
for the Pacific Coast — Rev. Walter Frear, 
PACIFIC office, 7 Montgomery Ave, S. F.’ 


Missionary Seciety of the Swedish Cone 
tional Churches.—Rev. C. A. Bjosk 
10 Whitting street, Chicago. 


H. Le Baron Smith. 
M ERCHANT TAILOR, 
Will endeavor te please any who would want 
suit of clothing made 
stock, manufactured from 


If we do not have in stosk the particular 
tern our customer wants, we will awit Lien 
to the wholesale cloth houses, where he can 
obtain the best selection in San Francisco te 
choose from. Fifteen per cent. discount 
clergymen. 

323 BUSH STREET, 8. Pes 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


Gonuine Hand Woven and Hand Spua 
Goods, now in stock. 


FOR A KIT OF DELICIOUS MACKEREL, OR 
A PACKAGE OF FINE OLIVES, OR AN AS- 
SORTMENT OF PURE SPICES AND FINE 
GROCERIES 


FOSTER 


IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE GROCERS 


26 and 28 California Street 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


— AND — 
Wilshire Safe & Scale Ce. 
AGENTS FOR PACIFIC COAST 
No. 6 California St., - San Francisce 


FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF SAFES 
AND VAULT DOORS. 


B. Parcells and 


Wilshire Safe & Scale Ce. 
NO. 6 CALIFORNIA ST. 


Also Agents for Buffalo Scale Co. Safe and Scales 
All Kinds Repaired. Pr 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE. 


Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND 


WRAPPING 


P-A-P-E-R-S 


OARD STOOK, STBAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO. 
Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 


512 te 516 Sacramente and 519 Gem- 
mercial Sts,, San FPrancisce. 


FRED WILSON 


Merchant Tailor 


A Full Line of Foreign and Domestic Goods. 
Fifteen per cent. discount to clergymen. 


610 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
N. E. cor. Merchant 8t. 


SAN FRANCISCO, - - - 


CAL. 


Mineral Land Agency 


Academy of Sciences Building. 


819 MARKET STRERT, ROOM 45. 


SAN FRANOISOO. 
BROW, 

LAKE 
411 Sacramente &t., San brancisce 
CREAM FREEZERS, 


Clothes Wringers, CarpetSweepers. 


Brushes, Feather Dusters and Woodenware 


J. K. Harrison, 735 Market street; residence, | 


AT WHOLESALE. 


| 
| | J. E. Roy, 152 
Washington street, Chicago, IIl. 
California 
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THE Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[ Wepwespar, Avuasr 22, 1894. 


$2.50 A YEAR,IN ADVANCE. 
Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Oal, 


Take Notice—LiBERAL Orrer.—Any per- 
son sending us $7.50, with three new names, 
shall receive four copies of THe PAciFic for 
one year. THE PACciFiCis not published to 
make money or pay salaries, but solely to help 


1 qu our Master's work. If you are not a sub- 


scriber, send your address, and pay $2.50 at 
any time within three months, It will pay you 
and yours well. 


Wednesday, August 22, 1894. 


AN OVERLADEN AGE. 

This is called the age of criticism. 
This last decade of the century seems 
to be precipitating upon the mind a 
great mass of critical results. The 
mass of it is so great that even the 
most disciplined thinkers are over- 
weary with all the unintelligible 
weight they have to carry. But the 
common run of reading men and 
women are sore put to it. Every- 
thing seems to be uprooted to be ex- 
amined anew. The sciences keep in- 


creasing in number; specialization | 


grows apace. The courses of study 
in the schools are crowded with new 
departments. The older sciences are 
reconstructed; the favorite saying is, 
they are revolutionized. The chem- 
istry, the psychology, the theology, 
the Bible itself, is labeled “the new.” 

This condition, undoubtedly, makes 
the age marvelously astir. The men- 
tal activity is alert, and the number 
of people, in all the world, who are 
thinking on wide lines, is, of course, 
much larger than was ever known 
before. Only consider, for instance, 
how many laboring-men, and how 
many more women, too, are reading 
and discussing with each other the 
problems which relate to society. 
This intellectual inquisitiveness is 
hopeful. It must be that our human- 
ity is, on the whole, rising. 

Nevertheless, it is a rather serious 
question whether we are not in dan- 
ger of being overweighted. Is not 
the world becoming too big for us? 
Can so many small heads carry well 
all the various learning that is abroad? 
If Festus thought the amount that 
Paul had was enough to unsettle his 
reason, what are we to fear for the 
modern Pauls, so many of whom are 
of so much lighter caliber? 

Timae was, too, when there was an 
order of men, like the clergy, who 
were expected to decide for the ma- 
jority. The common man was con- 
tent to be guided by the old prece- 
dents, the creeds and systems of the 
past. The metes and bounds for his 
mental exercises were pretty clearly 
and closely marked out for him. But 
now. those metes and bounds are dis- 
appearing, and he is in peril of los- 
ing his trail. 

Besides, in this multiplicity of sub- 
jects and of opinions, is it not in- 
creasingly difficult for us all tu keep 
closely in mind what subject and 
what opinion is most worth cherish- 
ing? Which of all our knowledges is 
of supreme value? Martha was cum- 


bered with much serving. The good, 


the best part—she was in danger of 
assigning to it less importance than 
it deserved. Are we not cumbered 
with so many and various forms of 
inquiry that we do not put often 
enough, and with close enough em- 
phasis, the main question of life? 


Even in the present widely extend- 
ed study of the Bible in church and 
school, what a confused mass of 
things accumulate about the central 
truth of the passage or the lesson! 
Perhaps more attention is drawn by 
teacher or preacher, apd by hearer 
or scholar, to some comparatively 
trivial point than to that which is the 
very marrow and life. How very far 
removed from spiritual life is one of 
the learned commentaries on a book 
of the Scripture! That is not al- 
ways because the commentator is un- 
_ spiritual, but because the reader loses 
the inspired thread in the thicket of 
minute details. 

In like manner, how many a sermon 
is quite full of good and interesting 
trains of thought! But, somehow, 
the one paramount object of preach- 
ing is not omnipresent and omnipo- 
tent from beginning to the end. In 
the account of the late meetings held 
at Northfield, attracting, as they did, 
many hundreds of people, and having 
no little of the variety and fulness of 
topic that characterize our period, it 
was said of one speaker that no other 
so reminded one. of the manner of 
Christ’s speech—simple, direct and 


intent on the main thing. It was 
said. long ago by an eminent divine, 
« It takes all our learning to make us 
simple.” That must have been said 
by one who had learned a great se- 
cret. Would that we could more of 


abreast of the investigations that are 
being made, and open-eyed for the 
processes of critical inquiry, and yet 
able to bear our learned load without 
conceit or confusion, and to hold our- 
selves and others to the one supreme 
end--not the knowledge that puffeth 
up, nor that which distracteth and 
lumbereth, but the love that edifieth. 


Brier Norrs.— Our English journals 
give delightful impressions of the 
Rev. Joshua C. Harrison, who died, 
last month, at the age of eighty-one. 
He “was not an orator, or a rhetori- 
cian, but he never spoke without 
carrying conviction, because the in- 
fluence of his saintly life and character 
gave to his words a force that was 
spiritual and soul-moving.”——Dr. 
Cuyler finds at Geneva Scotch and 
Irish whisky exposed for sale in large 
quantities. Dr. John Hall dis- 
favors the theory. of progressive 
sanctification in the next life, but 
holds to “progressive glorification.” 
——In five years the recently organiz- 
ed Church Building Society of Berlin 
has expended 10,000,000 marks in 
supplying the need of church accom- 
modation in that city. This sum has 
caused thirty houses of worship to be 
erected. The Empress is a special 
helper in this enterprise, and the 
Emperor is a large giver. The 
celebration of the two-hundredth an- 
niversary of the Bank of England, last 
month, recalls the fact that the 
founder of it, William Patterson, 
spent some years as a missionary in 
the West Indies.——-It may not be 
generally known that the Generai 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
(Southern) enjoined the church ses- 
sions to take care that women and 
girls should not transgress the limits 
of Scripture by engaging in public 
prayer, or exhortation, in societies, 
such as the Christian Endeavor, com- 
posed of both sexes. How quietly 
the executors of the will of Mary 
Stuart of New York have been doing 
their work of administrating. They 
now report the distribution to per- 
sons and institutions of $3,851,156. 
Eight of these received $222,000 each, 
and twenty-seven. $59,930 each. 


This is the way that Miss Julia 
Wedgewood puts the story, accord- 
ing to the extreme critics, of the en- 
trance of Deuteronomy into the sa- 
cred literature of the Hebrews: “Its 
introduction was an occasion on 
which the genius of Israel again used 
guile in its search for blessing, and 
spake with the simulated voice of an 
elder brother.” This is a very deft 
putting. But it weaves in the guile 
into the whole web to a degree that 
makes a hard task for’ the 
apologete. We have been accustom- 
ed to say that Jacob’s craft was mor- 
ally indefensible, but that the record 
of it did not endorse it. - But now we 
have the crooked scheme of Hilkiah, 
foisting a book of Moses upon Josiah, 
accepted as according to the divine 
order, incorporated into the very 
Scripture itself. This construction 
of the matter is put forward by 
the above-mentioned excellent and 
earnest lady as a part of her effort to 
make the moral purport of the Old 
Testament more intelligible and co- 
herent. Now, it may be that truth 
to the facts will require us to add 
this serious ethical problem to our 
faith, but it is not surprising that 
some parents and teachers who are 
anxious to establish children in a 
sensitive veracity shrink from canon- 
izing any more guile than is neces- 
sary. 

The census shows an average of 
1,315 prisoners to every million of 
inhabitants in the United States. 
Six prohibition States, even though 
the law be not fully enforced, show 
an average of a trifle more than one- 
half that rate—that is, 670 to the 
million. One prohibition State, how- 
ever— Kansas—actually exceeds the 
average for the whole country—1,351. 
Iowa and North Dakota make the 
best appearance in these statistics— 
only 531 criminals ¢o the million. 


In a compilation of figures from 
the United States Revenue Reporte 
for the years 1873 and 1893, made by 
Rev. J. F. Lioyd of Delaware, Ohio, 
it is estimated that while there was 
in the former year one liquor-dealer 


to 192 of our population, in the latter | 


us come into the same secret; be fully | 


year there was one in 272. The more 
marked decrease of the liquor-dealers 
occurs inthe Southern. States and: in 
a few Western States. The States 
that have the greater cities are worst 
possessed by this demon. ) 

A LIQUOR PLATFORM. ‘ 


The Republican platforms of Kansas and 
Towa have significantly omitted a reference to 
prohibition, which the friends of the saloon are 
pointing to as evidence of the decline im pro- 
hibition sentiment. But tar worse than the 
silence of these two platforms is the plank of 
the California Republican platform, which says: 
** We recognize in this State the large and in- 
creasing product of the orchard and the vine, 
which materially adds to the general prosperity 
of our citizens, while furnishing employment to 
vast numbers of our people. We are, therefore, 
in favor of encouraging this industry by whole- 
some legislation, which shall be regulated by 
the various counties in the State in accordance 
with their interests, having due regard for the 
equitable distribution of public burdens; and 
we express our belief that neither prohibitory 
laws nor unequal exactions should result from 
either State, county or municipal enactments.” 
The Republican party of this State thus seems 
to have sunk to the level of the familiar anti- 
sumptuary declarations of the Democratic plat- 
forms. A number of places in California now 
enjoy prohibition partly by State laws and 


standard, Our California correspondent recent- 
ly mentioned a place which was rapidly extin- 
guishing the saloons, and expected soon to do 
so completely. Upon such prohibitory and lo- 
cal option laws, this plank pronounces its con- 
demnation. No platform has declared more 
frankly in favor of the liquor interests, and 
none more strongly merits the repudiation of 
all Christian and temperance people.-—Advance. 


The above characterization of the 
Republican liquor platform in Cal- 


ifornia is true, and should be heeded 


by all good people in our fair State. 
How can a good citizen, not to say a 
Christian, run for office, or vote for 
those who do, on such a platform? 
Good men must, break away from 
such a party. The most important 
issue in our State to-day is the liquor 
traffic. The Republican party, as a 
party, does not ignore this issue. It 
goes in with liquor men and becomes 
a liquor party, as much so in its plat- 
form as the Democratic party. 

What are you going to do about 
it? is the reply. You will vote for 
somebody; you are and always have 
been a Republican or Democrat; you 
gain nothing by changing parties; 
you only have a choice of evils. If we 
choose neither and go over to the 
Prohibition party, do we get rid of 
the trouble? Not altogether. The 
Prohibition platform is right on the 
liquor question, but we entirely re- 
pudiate some of the princioles which 
it enunciates. Some of its candi- 
dates, too, are not such as we should 
choose. 

The fact is, thousands of Christians 
in this State do not make themselves 
felt in politics as Christian men. [If 
they go in with the two old parties, 
they are used by the bad elements 
which control those parties, and their 
scruples are not regarded. The plat- 
form, and generally the candidates, 
are not conformed to their wishes. 
They are in bad company. But they 
do not like the Prohibition party; 
maybe they do not all believe in pro- 
hibition. But the Prohibition party 
would be a very different party if all 
Christian people who believe in pro- 
hibition were in it; its general policy, 
its platform, would be different. 

It is high time that the Christian 
voters of this State, and the really 
good people of this State, united to 
push good princples and good men to 
the front. They are now—thousands 
of them—the tail of the two or three 
leading parties, who use them for 
most wicked purposes. A very few 
thousands are in the Prohibtion ranks. 
With all the farlts of that party as 
now run, it is infinitely better than 
the other parties, because it is right 
on the great question of the hour. 
It is shameful the way politics are run 
in this State. It is high time, when 
the Republican party has descended 
so low, to wake up and do something 
becoming our religion. 

Have some organization, some 
party, with moral, industrial, temper- 
ance principles, by which you can 
stand and be a man and respect 
yourself. Now, good men affiliate with 
the bad,and the bad use them and drag 
them down. We ought to band to- 
gether, and stand shoulder to shoulder 
—church members, Christian Endeav- 
orers, good men. 


The river and harbor bill, carrying 
$11,479,180; became a law at mid- 
night, August 18th, without Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s signature, the legal 
limit of ten days having inspired in 
which he could sign it or veto it. It 
is the third time during his two terms 
that a river and harbor bill has be- 
come a law without his approval, the 
only other bill of this kind submitted 
to him having been vetoed. Without 
knowledge of this special bill,. we 
should say on general principles that 
such bills ought to be vetoed and cut 
down about one-half. 


Knox, Compton, Mullin and Hatch, 
four of the strikers who have been 
on trial before Justice Fisher for 
weeks past at Woodland, charged 
with wrecking the train out of Sacra- 
mento and killing the engineer and 
four soldiers, were held to answer 
the charge of murder in the Superior 
Court yesterday by the justice, with 
bail at $100,000 each. 


cut and UOalifornia, and even these 


partly by raising license fees to a prohibitory | 


Last Suuday President McClelland 
and Superintendent Clapp preached 
for Rev. Daniel Staver in the Astoria 
church. The outcome of the services 
was the securing of $260 for the Pa- 
cific University Pearsons Fund. This, 
with $225 pledged before, makes 


{nearly $500,-and other pledges in 


sight. 

Rev. Frederick Crang, M. D., sup- 
plied the Forest Grove church last 
Sunday. To-day Mr. LeviC. Walker, 
son of the late Rev. Elkanah Walker, 
a missionary of 1838, gave bis ad- 
dress on “The Indian: Hie Past, Pres- 
ent and Future.” 

In response to the question, “Why 
the men of Oregon City (some of 
them) do not attend church?” Dr. 
Cowan of the Congregational church 
there received a large number of 
answers, some thirty-eight of which 
he classified and read last Sunday 
evening to a very large audience. The 
following is an extract from the ser- 
mon which followed: 

“The thirty-eight reasons,” said Dr. 
Cowan, “fall naturally into two 
classes—those which find the hin- 
drance to church attendance in some 
fault of the church or the minister, 
and those which find it in the man 
himself, or in his personal circum- 
stances or social surroundings. There 
will be time to-night to consider on- 
ly the reasons of the first class. These, 
when analyzed, seem to formulate 
themselves into five complaints—-two 
against the Church and three against 
the minister: 

«*1. The Church is not social in its 
temper. It does not welcome the 
stranger cordially. I am afraid 
the charge is well founded. The 
church does not welcome the 
stranger so warmly as she ought. 
But, perhaps, the reason is not al- 
ways what you, my non-church-going 
friend, apparently assume it to be. 
It is not because of a malicious and 
cold-blooded purpose on the part of 
the church member toslight you. It 
is not because he is unfriendly or 
even indifferent in his feeling toward 
you. It is simply because, like a 
good many others of his race, he is 
naturally indolent. He wakes up 
tired Sunday morning, he comes to 
church tired, and remains tired 
throughout the service; and when 
the service is over he finds it much 
easier to sit still and rest than to be 
alert and wideawake, and when he 
sees a stranger go leaping over the 
backs of the benches and over the 
heads of his fellow-members, to get 
at him, and embrace him, and bid 
bim welcome, and tell him to come 
again. It is easier, and because he 
is lazy he does the easy thing. And 
that is all there is of it. 

“Then again, sometimes the church 
member is bashful, more or less. - It 
is hard for him to break the ice: 
Grace has done a good deal for him, 
but it hasn’t lifted him altogether 
out of these natural infirmities. Let 
me make a suggestion. Since it is a 
matter of mutual interest, and since 
it is pretty hard for him to do his 
part, why not help him a little. When 
you see him smile timidly and faintly 
at you as if he would say, “I'd really 
like to shake hands with you,” you 
smile back at him just the least little 
bit, as much as to say, ‘Barkis is will- 
in’. And if he put his foot out a 
little as if he would take a step toward 
you, don’t turn your back on him as 
if you were afraid he would. And if 
at last he makes the plunge and offers 
his hand, don't give him just the tips 
of your fingers to hold on by, because 
he might lose his hold and never get 
it again. He is timid, you see, and 
needs encouragement. Encourage 
him. And if you can’t do anything 
more, at least give him a chance to 
try to welcome you. Don’t, as you 
sometimes have done, get yourself all 
ready while the benediction is being 
pronounced, to shoot like a rocket for 
the door the moment the last word is 
said. Because the church member is 
not always swift of foot, and he 
might not be able to catch you. Why, 
I can’t always catch you myself, and 


too. I tried it the other morning 
when you were here. At the close 
of the service [ made my way as 
quickly as I could to the top of the 
stairs yonder, but you were too quick 
for me, and I only got there just in 
time to see your céat-tail standing 
straight out behind, as you fired 
yourself out at the door down below. 
Now, my friend, we can’t be respon- 
sible for the consequences when you 
do that way. We'll do the best we 
can, but we can’t guarantee to catch 
you when you run like that. You 
have too much the start. 

“But now, as to this gentleman 
who says here in the ‘reasons’ that he 
went with his family to a certain 
church in this city eight Sundays in 
succession without getting any atten- 
tion from anybody—why, all I have 
to say is that if he means by that 
statement what the words seem to 
mean, then I don’t wonder that he 
felt a little disgusted. I wouldn't 
blame the non-church-goers much if 
they should get up a charivari party 
and drum that church out of town. 
And if this church was the one, then 


I hereby volunteer to help them do 
_|it whenever they are ready. But 


first I would like to see the matter 
fairly tried under my own eyes. And 


‘if that gentleman is here to-night I 
want to make a proposition to him. } 


I think Iam a pretty good runner 


day morning not many weeks hence I 


would like to have you come to this 
church, and ask the usher to give 
you a front seat, as he will be very 
happy to do. And, having stayed 
through the service, I ask you to rise 
somewhat deliberately to your feet, 
anu proceed in not too great haste 
toward the door, glancing at least 
once on each side, if peradventure any 
one should be trying to catch your 
eye. Andif you pass in that manner 
with your whole family for one Sun- 
day only out at yonder door and down 
the stairs without a sign of welcome 
from anybody, then I will give you a 
certificate for presentation at St. 
Peter’s gate that I don’t think you 
are to blame for not going to church 
in Oregon City—at least this particu- 
lar church. Moreover, if, after you 
are once out, you will come around 
to the back door here and inquire 
for me, and will give me the names 
of the church members along the 
aisle there who let you pass out un- 
der their noses without moving the 
said noses up or down by way of 
recognition, you and I together will 
put them on the gridiron and we will 
roast them to a turn, and then you 
shall eat them, every one. Members 
of the church will please take notice, 
under penalty of the law. 

“2. ‘Thechurch is proud, exclusive, 
aristocratic. Its members are clannish, 
and disposed to form themselves into 
a little ring all by themselves, and 
shut out all the world besides, and 
especially that part of it which does 
not wear the gold ring and the good- 
ly apparel.’ If this is true, it is sad, 
but it is not new. Churches much 
nearer the fountains of apostolic 
purity than this church is, have need- 
ed exhortations on this point, as you 
may see by reading the second 
chapter of James’ epistle. But the 
spirit is nove the less hateful, for all 
that. And it is hateful—hateful as 
sin—for it is sin. Oh, that lordly 
pride, that comes sailing down the 
middle aisle in its silks and diamonds, 
and seats itself bolt upright in the 
middle of its stately pew, with six 
feet of unoccupied cushion on the 
right and on the left, and, through 
the whole hour and a half will not 
deign to turn its lordly head to give 
one glance of lordly disdain at the 
plebeian strangers standing there in 
the aisle, and clear back to the door, 
and which would bristle with fiery- 
eyed and red-faced anger if any pre- 
sumptuous usher should dare to show 
one of those weary worshipers into 
one of the useless corners of that 
great pew—if there's anything 
more hateful than that on earth, 
what is it? As if the great 
God could not look right through 
that covering of flimsy finery and see 
the mean, little, shriveled-up sinner 
within; as if the sturdy hod-carrier 
standing out there at the door, with 
his honest heart and his stalwart 
manhood, were not a thousand times 
more of a man in God's sight than 
he, with all his stately show! Why, 
man, God don’t know anything about 
clothes, or about those shiny things 
which men sometimes carry in the 
pockets of their clothes. All he sees, 
as he looks down upon the crowds 
gathered before his altars, is man- 
hood—character; and the man who 
has most of that takes the highest 
seat before God, be he rich or be he 
poor. And when a man thinks that 
he can lord it in the house of God 
because he has money, I don’t won- 
der that God and man turn away in 
disgust. But then, there is another 
spirit which may, perchance, find its 
way here which is just as hateful, and 
that is the pride of poverty. There 


of wealth; and there is a censorious, 


one has just as little place in a Chris- 
tian heart as the other. And this 
great gulf which sometimes yawns 
between the rich and the poor even 
right here in the presence of the sa- 
cred altars, is not always due wholly 
to the haughty pride of the man 
in broadcloth and kids; it may be 
equally due to the not less haughty 
pride of the man in smock and over- 
alls. 

“The longer I live the more I am 
satisfied that there is not so much 
difference, after all, between men in 
different stations in life. Their tempt- 
ations are not so different; their 
vices are not so different; and, thank 
God, their virtues—their noble, re- 
deeming traits of manhood—are not 
so different. And, I believe, that 
much of the estrangement which di- 
vides the rich and poor is sheer mis- 
understanding. If they could know 
each other better they would love 
each other more. The rich some- 
times regard the poor as mere rabble 
because they do not know them. 
And we who are poor are apt to look 
upon the rich as heartless and selfish 
and proud, because we de not know 
them. There is a story of an old 
cardinal who lived in Spain hun- 
dreds of years ago, who had princely 
revenues from his high office, and 
who dressed in lordly splendor, and 
rolled in lordly magnificence through 
the streets, and people thought he 
‘had forgotten the days when he was 
a poor friar,: begging from door to 
door, and that he was lifted up in 
pride and arrogance in the midst of 
his power and opulence. But when 
he came to die they stripped off those 
costly robes, and found underneath 
the friar’s frock of haircloth which he 
had never taken off from the day, 


long ago, when in hie poverty he had 


is a haughty and supercilious pride | 


snarling pride of poverty; and the 


first put it on. Through all those 
years he had worn it next his person, 
mending: it. with his own hands; and 
while men saw only the cardinal, the 
real man within was. the humble 
monk as he had always been. And 
many ® man who, to your eye and 
mine, seems clad in all the magnifi- 
cence and pride of wealth, is wearing 
underneath the garment of genuine 
humility and the spirit of kindly 
Christian love and _ brotherhood. 
Perhaps, my brother, if you will get 
near enough to see, you will find 
that something like that is true of 
some of the Christian men and wom- 
en around you. Try to believe it so, 
at least, until the contrary is in- 
dubitably shown.” 

The eleventh annual convention of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions of the Pacific Northwest, in- 
cluding the Associations of Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho and British Co- 
lumbia, will be held at Seattle August 
30th—September 2d, inclusive. Trav- 
eling Secretary James A. Dummett is 
visiting among the Associations with 
a view of awakening renewed interest 
in general Association work, so that 
this convention will be well attended. 
Mr. L. Wilbur Messer, General Sec- 
retary of the Chicago Association, 
will be present at the convention, 
also a representative of the Interna- 
tional Committee. The Seattle Asso- 
sociation are arranging to entertain 
all who may come. 

Mr. Frederick B. Pratt, of the 
Pratt Institute, New York, who is 
connected by marriage with the fam- 
ily of the late W. S. Ladd of this 
city, has recently been elected Chair- 
man of the International Committee 
of the Y. M. C. A. of North America. 
Mr. Pratt was present at the conven- | 
tion at Victoria last August, and ren- 
dered signal service at many of the 
sessions. 

Dr. Wallace is absent from the city 
to-day supplying the pulpit of Rev. 
Wallace Nutting, D D., of Plymouth 
church, Seattle, Washington. Rev. 
Professor Henry L. Bates of Pacific 
University filled his place, and very 
acceptably, too, giving an excellent 
sermon from Romans i: 1—“Paul a 
servant of Jesus Christ”’—showing 
what effective work in character- 
building could be gained by service. 

Mr. Charles E. Knox and wife of 
one of the Dutch Reformed churches 
of New York city worshiped with 
us to-day. Mr. Knox takes a deep 
interest in Sunday-school work, and 
in his home church has a Bible class 
of 500 persons. He is also superin- 
tendent of public instruction for his 
city. 

Rev. S. M. Freeland closed his 
work with the Salem church on the 
evening of July 16th, preaching his 
farewell sermon at that time, his text 
being “Jesus Christ the Same For- 
ever.” A good audience was present, 
and a rising vote of thanks and com- 
mendation was passed unanimously. 
Mr. Freeland, since closing with the 
Salem church, has been preaching 
for Dr. Nutting in Seattle and Dr. 
Hallock in Tacoma. His home for 
the present is in Seattle. 

Gero. H. Himes. 

Porrianp, August 19th. 


MR. JACKS’ DEPARTURE. 


The final action of the resignation 
of Mr. Noel H. Jacks as General 
Secretary of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association was taken at a re- 
cent meeting of the board of directors, 
when resolutions were adopted by 
the directors expressing their appre- 
ciation of Mr. Jacks’ work, and their 
great regret over his departure. 

Mr. Jacks has occupied the respon- 
sible. position of Generai Secretary 
here for four years and ten months. 
His work has won the esteem and 
confidence of the community, and it 
was with great reluctance his resig- 
nation was accepted. 

Mr. Jacks’ experience in the work 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation began when he was 20 years of 
age, and has been continued for the 
past ten years. In 1884 he entered 
the San Francisco Y. M. ©. A. as 
pianist for the gospel meetings, and 
was actively identified in the social 
and religious work, and later had 
charge of the junior department. In 
1887 he became an assistant secretary 
under Mr. McCoy, and after a short 
time resigned to become the assistant 
of Rev. William H. Scudder, pastor 
of Plymouth Congregational church, 
San Francisco, under whom he worked 
and studied for one year. In 1888 
he was called to the traveling secre- 
taryship of the Pacific Northwest, his 
field embracing Oregon, Washington 
and British Columbia. He was 
successful in this new ‘and untried 
work, serving 14 months, when the 
conditions in Portland made it 
advisable for him to take charge of 
the work here. He has remained up 
to the present time. ) 

A farewell reception will be 
tendered Mr. Jacks on Friday 
evening, to which the general public 
is invited. He will enter upon his 
duties in the Oakland Y. M. C. A. 
early in this month. The Oakland 


association. owns a handsome build- 


ing, fully equipped for a large and 
prosperous work.— Oregonian. 


Miss Effie B. Gunnison, whose par- 
ents reside in this city, returned 
home on the China last Saturday for 
a well-earned furlough, after a long 
and faithful service as missionary of 


the American Board. 
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The hour for the afternoon meeting 
of the Young Ladies’ Branch, on 


‘Thursday, August 23d, is changed 


from 2:30 to3,r.m. The supper is 
at 6, and the rally is at 7:30 in the 
evening, at the First Congregational 
charch, this city. 

The last Monday Club had for the 
subject of the hour “Vacation Experi- 
ences.” Rev. and Mrs. H. H. Cole 
spent their vacation in the mountains 
and valleys of Siskiyou county. Our 
good brother preached the gospel 
night after night, and week after 
week; souls were saved, the churches 
were revived, and one new church 
was organized. His experiences were 
of thrilling interest. 

Dr. C. O. Brown was at Tacoma, 
and with his sonsin Dakota, together 
with his delay at Winnemucca be- 
cause of thestrike. He had peculiar 
experiences of the presence and pow- 
er of God in Dakota. 

Rev. H. H. Wikoff attended the 
Christian Endeavor Convention at 
Riverside, and could not say too many 
good things of Pastor T. C. Hunt's 
parish; he was also at Reno and Su- 
sanville. Our church at Reno inter- 
ested him greatly; he visited Los 
Gatos and San Jose. 

Chaplain Joseph Rowell spent a 
Sabbath at Salt Lake City, made a 
visit to friends in Omaha, and attend- 
ed a meeting of his class at Yale Col- 
lege; fifty of his classmates are still 
living; he visited’ Vermont and New 
Hampshire, and the home where he 
was born; few were the people whom 
he knew, or who knew him, in that 
native town. Other experiences were 
interesting; there was not time to 
hear from all. 

Rev. Aaron Williams will address 
the Club next week on “The Witness 
of the Holy Spirit.” 

Among the visitors at the Club was 
Deacon A. C. Sweetser, one of the 
first members of the First church, 
Sacramento, and who is still found in 
his lot and place in that dear old 
church, whose doors, according to 
their custom, remain closed from 
preaching services during August, 
the vacation month. 

The Congregational Club will soon 
be invited by their Executive Com- 
mittee to a basket picnic and outing 
at Belmont. Saturday, Sept. 8th, will 
be the date. 

Rev. Dr. C. O. Brown’s lecture on 
“The Inquisition” in the First church 
last Sunday evening was listened to 
by a house full of people, who ap- 
plauded at the close. His lecture 
next Sunday night will be on “Wil- 
liam the Silent and His Times.” 


In place of the usual Sabbath- 
school exercises in the First church 
in this city last Sabbath, the whole 
school and the Bible classes, with a 
large number of spectators, assembled 
in the auditorium of the church, and 
engaged in a “Morning Star Ser- 


- yice.” Superintendent I. H. Morse 


presided, and the church choir aided 
in the music. Members of the school 
gave recitations; four young girls 
told the story of the four Morning 
Stars, the first of which sailed from 
Boston in 1856, reaching Micronicia 
the next year; the last vessel is now 
on her way to the islands, with five 
missionaries. Pastor ©. O. Brown 
and Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper made fi-- 
ting addresses about the islands and 
the good work there. The children 
will not soon forget this missionary 
meeting. It was a profitable hour 
and a real success, and added $40 
to the amount needed for the run- 
ning expenses of the Morning Star. 

Rev. Dr. W. D. Williams preached 
in Plymouth church on “Nature and 
Nature’s God,” and “Christians in 
Business.” 

Mr. J. J. Virgo, General Secretary 
of the Y. M. C. A., Adelaide, Aus- 
tralia, attended the Y. P. S.C. E.in 
Plymouth church Sunday evening, 
and addressed the young people in a 
very practical and earnest manner. 
He is returning home, having attend- 
ed the Y. M.C. A. jubilee celebration 
in London. He also, upon invitation, 
addressed our Monday Club, much to 
the delight of all the members. 


Prof. H. W. Peck will deliver the 
first of his two lectures on the “Ha- 
waiian Republic” in Plymouth church 
on Friday evening of this week. 

Rev. Edson D. Hale preached in 
Bethany church in the morning. 
Pastor W. C. Pond’s talk to the chil- 
dren was on “Masked Temptations.” 


There were five conversions in the 
Sailor's Bethel at the last Sunday 


night service. 


“A Redeemed World Working Out 
Its Own Redemption” was Pastor 
Coombe’s subject at the Seventh-ave- 
nue church. 


Bethlehem Sabbath-school had a 


Morning Star service, among the good 
results of which was a contribution 
of six dollars to the Morning Star. 


At the morning service of the 
Eglise Reformee Francaise seven 
members were added to the congre- 
gation, two of them on profession of 
of faith. The attendance at Sunday 
services and to the prayer-meeting 
has increased steadily. Last Thurs- 
day the church was regularly organ- 
ized and appointed trustees in order 
to carry out the general temporal 


work. The Saturday classes are being 
fully perfected by Madame M. Mar- 
shall, who has charge of the chil- 
dren’s branch. Next Sabbath com- 
munion service ‘will be held: Only 
the linen for the table is “missing. 
Could some friend of the work sup- 
ply it? 

Rev. and Mrs. Charles R. Hager, 
M. D., Rev. and Mrs. C. E. Ewing, 
Rev. George D. Wilder and mother 
and Miss Nellie M. Cheney, all of 
whom except Mr. Hager, are new 
appointees of the American Board, 
are to sail on the 28th of this month 
on the steamer China as missionaries 
of our Board in China. 


Pastor Robbins returned to the 
North Berkeley church last week 


from a very delightful ‘and invigorat- 


ing vacation at Santa Cruz. While 
away, he supplied one Sunday for 
Pastor Cruzan, and, on the way home 
to Berkeley, visited the Lick Observa- 
tory, and attended the Bay Confer- 
ence. His church has continued all 
the services, except the morning 
preaching, during his absence, and 
maintained the usual interest and at- 
tendance. Friday evening a very 
enjoyable reception was given the 
pastor, and many words of hearty 
fellowshipspoken. The Sunday morn- 
ing discourse was on the text, “ Fol- 
low ‘thou me.” The evening dis- 
course op “The Stars,” referring very 
happily to the Observatory visit. 
This church is one of the few which 
has promptly met its current expenses 
during the present hard times, and is 
steadily increasing in strength. 


Mrs. Mary Hoag, wife of the late 
Deacon Jonathan Hoag, is now re- 
siding with her son in Berkeley. 
Wherever this beloved woman is, her 
influence will be for Christ and the 
Church. 


Evangelist Rev. David H. Reid 
preached two good sermons in So- 
noma Sunday, and spent Saturday 
and Monday visiting old friends. He 
was very cordially welcomed. 


Preparations for the meeting of 
the Sonoma Association, September 
4th and 5th, are well under way. A 
pleasant and profitable meeting is ex- 
pected. 


Chaplain Drahms reports a good work 
of grace in the San Joaquin prison, 
and what he believes to be sound 
conversions. Mrs. A. B. Gove assist- 
ed in the services last Sabbath. 


Three were received into our 
church at Redwood on the 12th inst. ; 
two on confession. The spiritual out- 
look for Redwood grows brighter 
and brighter. The midweek meeting 
has outgrown the church parlors, 
where it has met for the past thirty 
years. The young men hold a pray- 
er-meeting every Tuesday evening 
and a movement is on foot to conduct 
a down-town prayer-meeting one 
evening a week. The Christian En- 
deavor Society is building up both in 
numbers and interest. The attitude 
of our young people is, “ Lord, here 
am I,send me.” Last week Pastor 
Rathbone and several of our young 
people went to Pescadero in response 
to an invitation from the Pescadero 
pastor to assist for a week or ten 
days in special revival services. Some 
Nathanael, acquainted with the form- 
er history of Redwood, may ask, 
“Can there any good come out of 
Redwood?” “Come and see.” 

C. M. S. 


Last Sunday Judge Robert Thomp- 
son being in Mokelumne Hill, where 
he used to live thirty years ago, was 
invited to address the people, which 
he did in the evening in our church, 
which was full. His subject was 
“Success.” This reception was a 
worthy tribute of respect to a very 
worthy man. 


Rev. W. N. Meserve is now living 
at Mokelumne Hill, having,exchanged 
with Rev. M. J. Luark, who has gone 
to Murphy. Brother Meserve preach- 
ed at San Andreas Sunday night to a 
full house. | 


A fire last Friday at Benicia destroy- 
ed the study between our church and 
the parsonage, with the library of 
our brother, Rev. C. W. Hill. We 
are surprised that all the buildings 
were not burned, so close are they 
together. The church and Brother 
Hill have our sympathy. | 


EASTERN 


About the Ist of May Rev. H. S. 
Wannamaker began canvassing that 
part of Galesburg, IIl., southeast of 
the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
railroad, where lives a population of 
four or five thousand people without 
anychurch. The result has been the 
organizing of the People’s Church, 
with thirty-five members, August 7th, 
and the Union church with forty-five 
members, August 8th. 


Rev. George Horst, pastor of the 
‘First German Congregational church, 
St. Louis, Mo., was killed August 7th 
at Lockwood, by falling from a horse. 
His death will be a great loss to that 
church. 


Thirty-seven sponge-gatherers, all 
young men from fifteen to forty-one 
years old, recently united with the 
church at Key West, Florida..- 

The Home Missionary Society of 
Wisconsin has two tents that are 
moved from place to place to carry 
the gospel to the people. 

There has been a wonderful revival 
at Iron River, Wisconsin. Forty-five 
have united with the church. 
will soon: follow. 


More | 


secretary of the Y. M. C. A., will 


pone be forwarded by the secre- 


The old historical church at Michi- 
gan City, Ind., appears to be taking 
on new life. It is busy in all its de- 
partments. | 

B. Fay Mills has accepted a call: to. 
the Fourth Presbyterian church, Al- 
bany, New York, for one year. 

August 10th the new church at 
Kinderhook, Michigan, was dedicated 
free from debt. 

The German church at Aooca, Iowa, 
dedicated its new house of worship 
August 5th. 

A new church of sixteen members 
has been organized at Elkador, Iowa. 


FROM EASTERN WASHINGTON, 
BY REV. T. W. WALTERS. 


Comings and goinge, ups and 
downs, are common events of society. 
There have been many changes in this 
part of the State of late. Some of 
our best men heve left us. Rev. Pen- 
rose of Dayton left three months ago 
for the Hawaiian Islands. He is to 
return, however, about the last of 
September, and will likely favor us 
with a call on his way East. 

Rev. L. O. Baird, who has done a 
noble work as pastor of our church 
at Pullman during the last four years, 
left his field of labor two weeks ago 
for his home at Chicago. We in 
Washington are truly sorry to be 
compelled to give up these two young 
men, but, as they consider it their 
duty to labor elsewhere, we wish them 
Godspeed. 

In October it is expected that Bro. 
Penrose’s place will be filled by a 
young man from Yale, Rev. Mr. Dow. 
Pullman has called Rev. Mr. McDon- 
ald of the last class at Andover, and 
he is expected on the ground about 
September Ist. 

Our church at Genesee, which has 
been one year without a pastor, has 
just called Rev. Mr. Fowler of Liv- 
ingston, Montana, and he has accept- 
ed, and is expected to be on his new 
field of labor August 26th. 

Rev. Mr. Wise, the late pastor of 
our charch at Wheaton, IIl., arrived 
with his family in our State ten days 
ago. To date he is the guest of 
Brother Baskerville at Sprague. We 
hape he will soon be settled in our 
midst as pastor of one of our churches. 
Brother Wise has made a very favor- 
able impression on those of us who 
have met him. 

Medical Lake, Rev. J. D. Jones 
pastor, has just let a contract to build 
& parsonage. Genesee has also taken 
steps toward building a parsonage 
for Brother Fowler; the same is true 
at Coleville, Rev. L. E. Jesseph pas- 
tor. 

The State Association of Washing- 
ton meets at Colfax about the middle. 
of September; a good time is expected, 
and we would be more than glad to 
see California represented. We much { 
appreciated the presence of Dr. Mc- 
Lean and others from your State at 
our Association last year. Come 
again. 

On August 12th the writer and 
others had a very interesting time at 
Oakdale attending a farewell meet- 
ing to Dr. W. L. Hall, who is to sail 
from Vancouver for China, August 
27th, in company with five other mis- 
sionaries. Dr. Hall and wife are 
very worthy young people, and he is 
very successful as a physician, and 
had a large practice, but made up 
his mind that he could do more for 
his Master and his fellow-men as a 
Christian physician in China; so he 
goes as such to Tientsin, China, under 
the auspices of the American Board. 
Dr. Hall is a member of the Second 
Congregational church of Spokane, 
and developed his missionary plans 
uader the wise counsel of Brother 
Davies, pastor. They have two little 
children—a son and a daughter, aged 
six and four years. We wish them 
Godspeed. 

August 14, 1894. 


SECRETARY JACKS’ FAREWELL. 
Mr. Noel H. Jacks, the retiring 


leave Portland in a few days for the 
scene of his future labors, in Oak- 
land, Cal. He will conduct the fare- 
well services at the rooms next Sun- 
day. The following resolutions have 
been adopted by the board of direct-' 
ors of the Y. M. C. A. concerning 
Mr. Jacks: 


Whereas, Mr. Noel H. Jacks has 
been for upwards of five years the 
general secretary of the association, 
during which time he has steadily in- 
creased the spiritual and social in- 
terests of the work, won the hearts of 
the young men, earned the esteem 
and confidence of the business men 
in this community, and advanced as- 
sociation interests by continuous in- 
telligent effort; 

. Whereas, We appreciate his faith- 
fulness to duty, and his success in 
the work, his unselfish spirit and 
genuine consecration ; therefore, be 
it 

Resolved, That we part with him 
with unfeigned regret ; that we ac- 
cede to his request only because we 
have confidence in his judgment, and 
believe that a larger work awaits him. 

Resolved, That, as directors of this 
Association, we. endorse -his services 
here and commend him to the breth- 
ren to whom he 

Resolved, That these resolutions be 
spread upon our records, and a copy 


AUBURN’S LOSS. 


‘Our community has been deeply 
stirred by the sad occurrence which 
‘took place on the afternoon of Satur- 
‘day, the 11th inst., and résulted ‘in 
the removal from our midst of three 


es Alice M. Seavey, Cora R. Johnson, 
and Traxie A. Lowell. On that day 
they, with Miss Ada Cardwell of Lath- 
rop, in whose honor the trip was 
planned, took lunch baskets and gay- 
ly started for the American River 
dam, about three miles from home. 
Upon reaching the water, they con- 
cluded to enter and have some sport 
wading; so removed shoes and stock- 
ings, and started in, Traxie (or Grace 
as she was familiarly known) and 
Alice joining hands and taking the 
lead. After being in a few minutes, 
Grace lost her footing upon the slip- 
pery rocks and fell, striking her head 
and making a’slight wound. Alice 
was soon off her feet, and both girls 
were struggling in the current which, 
at that point, was very swift. Cora, 
seeing the position, went to their as- 
sistance, and though she caught Alice, 
was soon overpowered. Miss Card- 
well tried to aid her companions by 
reaching to them with a pole, but 
being unable to help them, saw the 
three girlsdrown. Astranger in this 
vicinity, she lost her way in return- 
ing, so if was some time before the 
news was brought to this city; but 
men were not long in arriving at the 
scene of the disaster. The bodies were 
speedily recovered, and were tender- 
ly borne to their several homes, where, 
fora time it seemed all light had 
gone out, so sudden was the blow, 
and so terrible was the bereavement. 

In each instance, the young lady 
was the eldest daughter, and very 
near and dear to the parents. All 
were exceptionally bright girls, fel- 
low-graduates in 1893 from the 
grammar school, classmates at col- 
lege last year; all were active mem- 
bers of the Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety, and two, Miss Seavey and Mies 
Johnson, were members of the Con- 
gregational church. Truly, “Death 
loves a thining mark,” and in all Au- 
burn it would be difficult to find 
three girls more bound together by 
affection and association, more gen- 
erally known and more beloved. 

The funeral took place from the 
Opera House on Monday afternoon, 
and was very largely attended, near- 
ly 1,000 people crowding the house 
far beyond its seating capacity. The 
decorations were the work of the 
loving hands of the Christian En- 
deavor Society, and were beautiful 
and effective. The draperies were of 
pure white bunting; three floral 
pieces were alike, containing the 
words “Mizpah” and “Rest,” and sus- 
pended over the three white caskets 
were the words “Our Girls.” The 
floral tribute from the “classmates of 
93” was beautiful and appropriate, 
as were the many other offerings 
which silently attested to the place 
held in our hearts by the trio. 

The pallbearers were eighteen 
young men, friends and schoolmates 
of the mourned ones. The service 
was short, simple and impressive, 
conducted by Rev. H. F. Burgess of 
the Congregational church, assisted 
by Rev. James Beach of the Baptist 
and Rev. John Chisholm of the M. E. 
church. The graves are side by 
side, and were lined with soft, white 
cotton and iestooned with ivy as if to 
soften the harshness of the parting 
in each smallest particular. 

Alice M. Seavey, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. O. F. Seavey, was a native 
of Placer county, aged 19 years, 
26 days. Cora R. Johnson, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Johnson, was 
born in Iowa, aged 18 years, 15 days. 
Thaxie A. Lowell, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. M. Lowell, a native of 


days. 

All given in the month of July, 
united in school, in society and in 
church work, all taken at the same 
time, we know how perfect the union 
must be in that other and happier 
land. Though we shall miss them keen- 
ly, we feel they were prepared to go, 
and can only pray that the loving 
Father’ who called them home will 
send comfort to the bereaved ones, 
and will let light shine through the 
heavy shadow. Surely, young as 
they were, “our girls” have left “foot- 
prints on the sands of time” which 
can never be effaced. S. 


- The China left Yokohama on Aug- 
ust 7th, at 7 a. m., or two days before 
the steamer Empress of Japan, which 
arrived at Victoria Saturday afternoor. 
The China also got in here Saturday 
afternoon, but ahead of time. Un- 
pleasant as it is to acknowledge it, 
we must admit that the time to Vic- 
toria is some two days shorter than 
to this port. 


There is more Catarrh in this section of the 
country than all ether diseases put together, 
and until the last few years was supposed to be 
incurable. For a great many years doctors 
pews it a local disease, and prescribed 
ocal remedies, and by constantly failing to 
cure with local treatment, pronounced it incur- 
able. Science has proved catarrh to be a con- 
stitutional disease, and therefore requires con- 
stitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh Cure, 
manufactured by F.J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, is .the only constitutional cure on the 
market. It is taken internally in doses from 
ten drops to a teaspoonful. It acts directly on 
the blood and mucous surfaces of the system. 
They offer one hundred dollars for any case it 
fails to cure, Send for circulars and testimon- 


tary to Mr, Jacks.—Hvening Telegram. | 


ials, Address, 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, . 


of Auburn’s fairest daughters—Miss-. 


Auburn, was aged 16 years and 18/'’ 


* SANITAS 
GRAPE 


1S MADE FROM GRAPES 


It is a nourishing, healthful tonic. A delicious 
‘ substitute for tea or coffee. 


fect food beverage. 
SOL.D BY GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS:- 


But contains 
NO ALCOHOL, 
SPIRITS, DRUGS 
Or CHEMICALS. 


A pure, per- 


TRY IT- 


THE STEAMER LANDING, FACING THE BEacuH. 


AVALON HOME, 


Mrs. A. Wheeler, Manager. 


| AVALON, 
SANTA CATALINA ISLAND 


The only hat store having its cwn*factory. 


C. Herrmann & Co. 
THE HATTERS, 


328 KEARNY STREET. 
(Entire Building) 


Will give you better value in Hats or Caps 
than any store in the city. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, mailed free. 


Publishers’ Hepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter, 


Many bodily ills result from habitual consti- 
pation, and a fine constitution may be weaken- 
ed and ruined by simple neglect. There is no 
medicine for regulating the bowels and restor- 
ing a natural action to the digestive organs 
equal to Ayer’s Pills. 


rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by the 
day, week, or month without board, at reason- 
able rates, please call at office of, or send to 
THE PaciFic, 7 Montgomery avenue. 


Ladies, call at the Wonder Hat, Flower, and 
Feather Store, 1024, 1026 and 1028 Market 
street. Spring Hats, new flowers and ribbons. 
Low prices. Branch of the Wonder, 999 
Market street. | 


MARRIED. 


Tuugy—Gray.—In San Francisco, August 
19, 1894, by Rev. Charles O. Brown, John 
J. Tuhey and Miss Ida M. Gray, both of 
Oroville. 


TEMPLETON—LORQUIN.— In San Francisco, 
August 18, 1894, by Rev. Charles O. Brown, 
Frank B, Templeton and Miss Louise J. 
Lorquin, both of San Francisco. 


953 Market Street 


Bet. Fifth and Sixth. 
Five Doors above Hale Bros. 


One of Our 
Customers. 
We save you from 50 to 75 per cent 
om the price of your prescriptions, 


as we pay no percentage te physi- 


CURE WITHOUT [MEDICINE 


cians. 

Viavi, genuine, regular price $3, our price......... $2 50 
Damiana Bitters and Sierra Kidney 
Fountain Sy:inges.... .. 2 qt., 80c; 3 qt., g0c; 4 qt. 00 


Kennedy’s Medical Discovery 25 
Cuticura Resolvent and Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral... 70 
Belladonna Plasters, roc; 3 for ... ........  .... 
Sage’s Catarrh Cure and Horsford’s Phosphates... 40 
Paine’s Compound and Hall’s Catarrh Cure....... 60 
Castoria and Woodbury’s Soap ....... 25 


Ayer’s Vigor and Hall’s Hair Renewer...... .. 65 
Arnica or Myrrh Tooth Soap ............. «.... 15 
Mellin’s Food; small, 35c; large .. 55 
Joy's, Hood’s and Ayer’s Sarsaparilla ...... .... 65 
Scott’s Emulsion and Cod Liver Oil ... ....... 65 
Trusses others ask $4 to $10, our price, $1.75 to.... 5 oo 
TO 5 00 
Belts, any size. .... 2 25 
Galvanic Batteries .. ............. $s, $7 and 10 oo 
Shoulder Braces upward from ..... 1 
Eyeglasses and Spectacles at 4 opticians’ prices. 

Peake’s Inhaler, the celebrated catarrh cure ..... I 50 
Quinine Pills, 2 gr., per 100, 25¢; 3 gt., per 100.... 35 
Williams’ Pink Pills and Pond’s Extract...... ... 35 


| Is not complete 
without an ideal 


| 


POWDER. 


POZZONTS 


Combines every element of 
beauty and purity. It is beauti- 
fying, soothing, healing, health- 
ful, and harmless, and when 
rightly used is invisible. A most 
delicate and desirable protection 
to the face in this climate. 


Insist upon having the genuine, 
IT IS FOR SALE EVERYWHERE, 


A. L-BANCBOFT CO 
Pi AN OS 303 Sutter St. 
San FRANCISCO. 

Sold for Cash or on Installments. Pianos rented, 
tuned, repaired, moved or stored. 

Knase.— Pronounced by D’Albert, Von Bulow, 
Grunfield, and other renowned pianists, the best piano 
in existence. 

Hatnes.—Celebrated for purity and volume oi tone, 
and extraordinary durability, an erred by the 
world’s famous prima donna, Adelina Patti. A 

Bush & Gerts.—Strictly first-class in every partic- 

»and at a very moderate price. It excels many 
pianos for which a much higher price is asked. 

Mitier Partor Orcan.—Elegant in design and 

ish, and u in tone. 

Witcox & Wuite and 

ull orchestra in itself. Call and see it, and listen to it. 


Searby’s Pharmacy 
400 Sutter St. Cor. Stockton 


Is again owned and managed by 
M. SEARBY 
ticals are dispensed at as moderate charges 
as are consistent with the quality of the goods, 
and the care taken in their preparation. 


Rooms.—Persons wishing to rent desirable | 


| 


| 


_ 


EASY anp 
LOUNGING 
CHAIRS 


At Lewer Prices 
than ever before 


ALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE 
COMPANY : 


(N. P. COLE & CO.) 
117-123 Geary St.. - San Francisce 


Send for our catalogue. You ought to have it in 
vour home. 


BY THE 


OXYDONOR. 


The genuine instrument, made by the original discover- 
r inventor, | 
DR. HERCULES SANOHE, 
Cures by compelling absorption of oxygen from the air. 
Never wears out. Always ready for uss. Easily man- 
aged. All cases of acute or sudden illness broken up 
and cured in 
A FEW HOURS. 
This is true. Chronic cases require more time, 
but always yield to proper use. Even typhoid and yel- 
low fevers cannot “‘run their course”’ against its power. 
Neither can la grippe, pneumonia, chills, rheumatism, 
neuralgia, or any disease whatever, in its earlier stages. 
FOR NERVOUS PROSTRATION 

[t is unapproached. The undersigned nearly died in 
the —s from extreme neurasthenia, cau by over- 
work, but has been immensely benefited. He guaran- 
tees the above statements to the many thousands who 
know him all over the United States. The OXYDON- 

R is the greatest discovery in medical matters in 3,000 
years, Circulars describing it, aad also Dr. Sanche’s 
newest and cheapest instruffient, 

THE ANIMATOR, 

Free on application. Address 


PR. R. KELSO CARTER, 
Hoom 49. 1170 Market Street, 8. F. 


Golden Gate Undertaking Co. 


Funeral Directors and Embaimers 


2429 Mission St., near 21st, S. F, 


G. W. Keeer, H. E. Snook, 
Manager Asst. 


No. 6102 


W. H. TILTON, JAS, CARROLL, 


CARROLL & TILTON 


DEALERS IN 


GENTLEMEN'S & BOYS’ CLOTHING 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, 
CAPS, TRUNKS, VALISES. 


873 Market Street 
Three doors east from Fifth St., Sam Franciseo, 


WILL REMOVE TO ¥. M. C.A. BUILDING 
ABOUT SEPTEMBER :*. 


HAYES C. FRENCH, M.D, 
EYE, “EAR, NOSE AND THROAT 
Geary Sr., San Francisemy 
Hours: 12 to 5 to 4. 6. 


Telephone 166. 


» 

Rates: 50 to $2.50 per day; 

! aT $9, $10, $12 and $15 per week. 
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Young Folks. 


The Angry Boy. 


BY ERNEST M’GAFFEY. 


He has taken his toys and gone home, 
And refuses to play any more; 

The jack-in-the-box, and the little tin dog, 
And the cart that rolled over the floor; 

He is pouting, and thinks he’s aggrieved, 
But, truly, what vexes him most 

Is to feel ’tis himself who is wrong, 
In spite of his home-going boast. 


He has taken his toys and gone home, 
And refuses to play any more; 
The old Noah’s ark, with its windows cross- 
barred, 
He has flung by the half-open door; 
He has taken the animals out, 
And piled them along on the shelf, 
And, martyr-like, there on his chair, 
He mopes and he sulks by himself. 


He has taken his toys and gone home, 
And refuses to play any more; , 
His quaint wooden soldiers with swords in their 
hands, 
And the red uniforms that they wore, 
Are gloomily standing in line, 
And hushed is the rab-a-dub drum, 
While their juvenile captain near by 
Is valiantly chewing his thumb. 


He has taken his toys and gone home, 
And refuses to play any more; — 
Well, well, let him go, it wasno great surprise, 
He threatened to do it before; 
His comrades laugh loud by the trees, 
And a robin pipes sweet from a spray, 
And violets smile from the grass, 
While above are the blossoms of May. 


--Chicago, [il., Tribune. 


THE NEW PUPIL AT MISS MARSH’S. 


BY ADELAIDE TAYLOR. 


“Who is she?” 

“I don’t know; but isn’t she pretty ?” 

“Just too lovely for anything.” 

«What a darling. I wonder what 
her name is?” 

“T heard Miss Marsh call her Ruth. 
Tbat is all I know.” 

“I’m so glad she -has come, aren’t 
you? Let’s go and speak to her.” 

These words were spoken in whis- 
pers by a group of little girls stand- 
ing just outside the schoolroom door, 
and had reference to the new pupil 
whom they had found sitting alone 
at one of the desks. She was a very 
pretty child, and very neatly and 
prettily dressed. She had black hair, 
which hung in ,long curls to her 
waist, large dark eyes, rosy cheeks, 
and a bright, good-natured face. 
The other girls went to her with an 
invitation to join them inthe yard 
until time for school to begin. She 
accepted, and they made such pro- 
gress in their acquaintance that when 
the bell rang about ten minutes later 
they all entered the schoolroom to- 
gether, the new pupil evidently be- 
ing high in favor with the rest, for 
two of the girls had each thrown an 
arm around her as they walked by 
her side, and all gave her pleasant 
smiles as they separated to go to their 
seats. 

School had closed for the day, and 
the children were on their way home, 
but the , ‘etty little stranger was 
walking quite by herself at some dis- 
tance from any of the others, and now 
and then raising her hand to brush 
away the tears which would come in 
spite of all her efforts to keep them 
back. 

When she turned the first corner 
into another street, the other girls, 
some of whom had to turn that way 
too, all stopped and stood talking to- 
gether. 

“Well, I guess she won't try to as- 
sociate with us after what you said to 
her, Nell,” remarked Florence Hall. 

“But she is so pretty,” said Lillie 
Walters, regretfully. 

“‘Handsome is that handsome 
does,’ I’ve heard grandma say,” re- 
turned Nell Thompson. 

“But, after all, what harm has she 
-ever done ?” asked Annie Ray. 

“Why, Nan, how you talk! She is 
a horrid Jew. Isn't that enough?” 
replied Kate Rivers. 

- “T don’t see how Miss Marsh came 
to take her,” said Mabel Stone. 

“Select school, indeed !” exclaimed 
Rose Williams. “I should say it was 
select, when Jews are allowed to 
come.” 

And after more to the same effect 
they separated. 

- Annie Ray was much puzzled by 
all this. She did not know of the 
prejudice so many people have even 
here in our own free country against 
the Jews, and she could not under- 
stand why a girl who seemed to be 
as polite and agreeable as any of her 
playmates should be thought unfit to 
associate with them. So, on reach- 
ing home, she went to her mother 


e@bout it, as she always did about 


everything that interested or troubled 
her; and Mrs. Ray soon heard the 
whole story of the new pupil whom 
the girls had all fallen in love with 
before school began in the morning, 
but whom during the recess they had 


found to be a Jewish girl; and how. 


Kate Rivers and Nellie Thompson, 
always the leaders in the school, had 
induced the others not to play with 
her, and had told her plainly that if 
she did come to Miss Marsh’s school 
she needn’t think the girls there 
would have anything to do with her; 
and how she had not made any an- 
gry reply, but had gone away from 
them, looking very sorrowful and 
with tears in her eyes. 

“But, O mamma,” said Annie, as 
she finished, “I was so sorry for her. 
Is that really the way we ought to 
Gary 
_ “I am quite sure it is not,” answer- 
ed Mrs. Ray, kissing the anxious face 
upturned toherown. “My little girl 


knows the Golden Rule, which teach- 


| es that we should do to others as we 


would have them do to us. That is 
always and everywhere the rule for 
our treatment of others. And then, 
as to despising the Jews and treating 
them unkindly because they are Jews, 
that is very wrong and displeasing to 
our Heavenly Father. They were 
God’s. own people, chosen out of all 
the nations ‘of the earth to learn the 
truth about Himself, so that they 
might teach it to the whole world. 
The good men we read of in the Bi- 
ble, Moses, and Samuel, and John, 
and Paul, and many others, were all 
Jews. Our Saviour, too, was a Jew, 
for you know he was really a nian as 
well as God; and although most of 
his countrymen, the Jews, would not 
receive him and asked for his cruci- 
fixion, yet the judge who allowed him 
to be crucified, and the soldiers who 
put him to death, were not Jews. 
Then, too, it was not any worse for 
the Jews to do as they did then than 
for any one now who knows about the 


.| Saviour and all he has done and 


offers to do for us to refuse to accept 
and obey him. When he was dying 
on the cross, he prayed, “Father, for- 
give them, for they know not what 
they do”; and if we do not take Jesus 
for our Saviour and example, we are 
just as bad as the Jews could 
possibly have been; but if we do, 
we shall try to be kind, and lov- 
ing, and considerate to all around 
us.” 

Annie had been listening thought- 
fully to all her mother said, and now, 
drawing a long breath, she said: 
“Well, I’m just glad it’s that way. 
I’m going to make it as pleasant as 
ever I can for Ruth Simons at school, 
and I mean to try if I can’t get the 
other girls to do so too.”—ZJndian Wit- 
ness. 


DANNY’S CAT STORY. 


It was at sea—leastways on a coast- 
er. I got my cat in a singular kind 
of way; it was one afternoon we were 


and I heard a young cat screeching 
real pitiful; and after I looked all 
round, I see her in the water clutch- 
ing on to the pier of the bridge, and 
some wicked little boys were heaving 
rocks down on her. I got into the 
schooner's tag-boat quick, I tell ye, 
and pushed off for her, ’n’ she let go 
just as I got there, ’n’ I guess you 
never saw a more miserable-looking 


water. Cold weather it was. Her 
leg was hurt, and her eye, and I 
thought first I'd drop her overboard 
again, and then I didn’t, and I took 
her aboard the schooner and put her 
by the stove. I thought she might 
as well die where it was warm. She 
ate a little mite of chowder before 


next morning when I went to see .if 
she was dead, she fell to licking my 
finger, and she did purr away like a 
dolphin. One of her eyes was out, 
where a stone had took her, and she 
never got any use of it; but she used 
to look at you so clever with the otb- 
er, and she got well of her lame foot 
after awhile. I got to be terrible 
fond of her. She was just the cun- 
ningest thing you ever saw, and she 
used to sleep alongside of me in my 
bunk, and would go on deck with me 
when it was my watch. I was coast- 
ing then most o’ the time for a year 
and eight months, and I kept the cat 
along with me. | 
We used to be in harbor consider- 
able, and about eight o’clock in the 
forenoon I used to drop a line and 
catch her a couple of cunners. Now, 
it is curious that she used to know 
when I was fishing for her. She 
would pounce on them fish and carry 
‘em off and growl, and she knew 
when I got a bite—she’d watch the 
line—but when we were mackereling 
she never give us any trouble. She 
would never lift a paw to touch ary 
of our fish. She didn’t have the 
thieving ways common to most cats. 
She used to set round on deck in fair 
weather, but when the wind blew she 
al’ays kept herself below. Some- 
times when we were in port she 
would go ashore awhile, and fetch 
back a bird or a mouse, but she 
wouldn't never eat it till she come 
and showed it to me. She never 
wanted to stop long ashore, though I 
didn’t shut her up; I always give 
her her liberty. I got a good deal of 
joking about her from the fellows, 


like me as much as she did, not to 
say as I ever had much of any 
trouble with anybody, ashore or 
afloat. But then I hadn't had a 
home, what I call home, since I was 
going on nine year old. 

I never rightly knew what became 
of my cat. It was in Salem harbor, 
and a windy night. I was on deck 
consider’ble, for the schooner pitched 
lively, and once or twice she dragged 
her anchor. I never saw kitty after 
she eat her supper I remember I 
gave her some milk. I used to buy 
her a pint once in a while for a treat. 
I fee] bad sometimes when I think of 
her. Most likely she missed her foot- 
ing, and fell overboard in the dark. 
—From Deephaven. 

McFadden—‘Faith, and. why do 
yer charge me twenty-five cents for a 
hair-cut, when your sign says, ‘First- 
class hair-cut for fifteen cents’ ?” 
French Barber—“Ah, but, monsieur 
your hair is not first class.” aly Be 


lying alongside Charlestown Bridge, 


creatur’ than I fished out of the| 


night, but she was very slim; but 


but she was a sight of company. I 
don’ know as I ever had anything 


HABITS OF OBSERVATION. 
Every boy should'cultivate the fac- 


‘ulty of observation. If he does so. 


designedly, it will not be long before 
he will do so unconsciously. It is 
better to learn a thing by observation 
than by experience, especially if it is 
something to our detriment. I would 
prefer to know which is the toadstool 
and - which is the mushroom by ob- 
servation rather than by experiment, 
for the latter might cost me my life. 
There is hardly a vocation in which 
observation is not of great service, 
and in many it is absolutely essential. 


It adds to the proficiency of the chem- 


ist, the naturalist, the mining expert 
and the frontiersman. Observation 
quickens exoeriment. It leads to in- 
ference, to deduction, to classification, 
and thus theories are formulated and 
sciences established. 

An observing boy will become an 
observing man, and as boy and man 
be will have an advantage over those 
who have not cultivated the faculty. 

A child may know more than a 
philosopher about matters that may 
not have come under the observation 
of the philosopher. A little girl en- 
tered the study of Mezerai, the cele- 
brated historian, and asked him for a 
coal of fire. 

« But you haven't brought ashovel,” 
he said. 

“T don’t need any,” was her reply. 

And then, very much to his aston- 
ishment, she filled her hand with 
ashes, and put the live coal on top 
No doubt the learned man knew that 
ashes were a bad conductor of heat, 
but he had never seen the fact veri- 
fied in such a practical manner. 

Galileo noticed the swaying of a 
chandelier in a cathedral, and it sug- 
gested the pendulum to him. To an- 
other inventor the power of steam 
and its application was suggested by 
a kettle on the stove. A poor monk 
discovered gunpower, and an opti- 
cian’s boy the magnifying lens. 

Two boys of my acquaintance one 
morning took a walk with a natural- 
ist. 

“Do you notice anything peculiar 
in the movement of those wasps?” he 
asked, as he pointed to a puddle in 
the middle of the road. 

“ Nothing, except that they seem 
to come and go,” replied one of the 
boys. 

The other was less prompt in his 
reply, but he had observed to some 
purpose. 

“T notice that they fly away in 
pairs,” he said. “One has a little 
pellet of mud, the other nothing. Are 
there drones among wasps as among 
bees ?” 

* Both were alike busy, and each 
went away with a burden,” replied 
the naturalist. “ The one you thoucht 
a ‘do nothing’ had a mouthful of 
water. They reach their nest togeth- 
er; the one deposits his pellet of 
mud, and the other ejects the water 
upon it, which makes it of the con- 
sistency of mortar. Then they pad- 
dle it upon the nest, and fly away for 
more materials.” 

You see, one boy observed a little, 
and the other a good deai more, 
while the naturalist had something 
to tell them that surprised them very 
much. 

Boys, be observant. Cultivate the 
faculty. Hear sharply, look keenly. 
Glance at a shop window as you pass 
it, and then try how many things you 
can recall that you noticed in it. You 
may not become great.men through 
your observations, like Newton, Lin- 
neus, Franklin, or Sir Humphrey 
Davy, but you will acquire informa- 
tion that will be of service to you, 
and make you wiser, and quite prob- 
ably much better, men.—Eachange. 


THE HUMAN PUZZLE. 


All the philosophers who have 
thought and studied and pondered 
since the world began have not been 
able to say or explain why we enter- 
tain affection toward some people and 
places and things, and disaffect oth- 
ers. They have talked very learned- 
ly about heredity and the convolu- 


tions of the gray matter of the brain, | 


but, after all, they are reduced to 
what we call a child’s reason, that is, 
“because.” This matter of sympathy 
and antipathy is a very interesting 
and amusing study. It presents this 
advantage over most problems, that 
the student may spend a lifetime in 
the contemplation and examination 
of his own likes and dislikes without 
having to seek any further for an ob- 
ject lesson, which is manifestly of 
great value to one of an inquisitive 
turn of mind. He may put to him- 
self all the whys and wherefores 
that he could address to collective 
humanity, and from that epitome of 
the race he will learn as thuch, or as 
little, as from all the men and wom- 
en who have been in the world since 
Adam. 

No one can have escaped interro- 
gating himself on this subject. He 
finds himself in a place, for example, 
which seems an earthly paradise, 
with everything to appeal to the 
finer, nobler, higher emotions of his 
nature, and yet he does not like it. 
The next day he is in some place 


yet he feels that sense of content and 
self-satisfaction which we all recog- 
nize as the most pleasurable of emo- 
tions. Can he resist asking himself 
why? As with places, so it is with 
people. One makes a new acquaint- 


ance, man or woman, endowed with 


vastly inferior in every respect,and 


abundant noble or lovable qualities, 
universally respected and admired, 
,and a general favorite, and yet for 
some reason the responsive chord is 
not struck, and no liking follows. 
With strange inconsistency—that is, 
it would be strange, weré it not so 
common—we meet, on the other 
hand, persons who seem to have 
nothing in common with ourselves, 
who are reputed to be possessed of 
no charms or graces of manner and 
no brilliancy of intellect, and yet we 
like them and continue to like them; 
and then, more than ever, we ask 
ourselves, why ? 


WITH HUMOROUS INTENT. 


A little boy was asked what the 
Sunday-school text was. He answer- 
ed, “Many are cold, but few are 
frozen.” 


“Patrick, you haven't given fresh 
water to the gold fish.” “No, miss, 
they ain’t drunk wot they had al- 
ready.” 


Mistress—“Did you manage to find 
the basket of eggs that was on the 
floor, Kate?” Servant—“Oh, yis, 
mum, aisily, Oi shtepped in it.” 


“Do you see that remarkably tall 
young man over there, Miss Keenwit ? 
Well, he was originally intended for 
the Church.” “Indeed! I should 
have supposed him to have been in- 
tended for the steeple.” 


A school boy was asked how many 


wars Spain had in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. “Six,” the boy promptly re- 
plied. “Enumerate them,” said the 
teacher’ 
boy. 


— 


A LUNG BATH. 


Good morning: have you given 
your lungs a bath? They need a 
bath as much as your hands and face. 
The bath is wonderfully refreshing 


body. The Northwest Magazine tells 
how to take it : 

Did you ever hold a watch and see 
for how many seconds you could keep 
a stream of air flowing into your 
lungs? If not, make the test, and 
you will find that no matter how 
small the stream, you cannot keep 
it constantly flowing in for more than 
fifteen, twenty, or possibly thirty sec- 
onds; but if you will try two or three 
times each day, you can double the 
time within two weeks. The boy or 
girl who will try this and keep it up 
regularly for a year, will not be like- 
ly to die of consumption, and should 
they ever become public speakers or 
singers they will be very thankful 
that they commenced when young to 
take the “lung baths.” 


- GIVE HER THE FEATHERS. 


A number of ministers at Clarks- 
ville were relating their experiences 
the other day. One of them said 
that while he was preaching a sermon 


some time ago, and Was in the midst: 


of a a most interesting discussion, an 
old lady in the congregation arose, 
clapped her hands and exclaimed: 

“Merciful Father, if I had one 
more feather in my wing of faith [ 
would fly to glory! 

A worthy brother immediately re- 
plied: 

“Good Lord, stick it in and let her 
go; she’s but a trouble here.” 

That quieted the old lady—Atlanta 
Constitution. 


A schoolmaster once said to his 
boys that he would give a crown to 
any one of them who would pro- 
pound a riddle he could not answer. 
“Well,” said one of them, “Why am 
I like the Prince of Wales?” The 
master puzzled his brains for some 
minutes for an answer, but could 
not guess the correct one. At last 
he exclaimed, “I am sure I don't 
know.” “Why,” replied the boy, “be- 
cause I’m waiting for the crown.” 


Any lamp with wrong 
chimney on it is unsatisfac- 
tory. Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, will send you 
the “Index to Chimneys” 
free, if you write for it. 


Pearl-glass and _pearl-top 
chimneys last as a teacup 
lasts. 


JOHN HENDERSON, Jr. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALEB — 


COA 


OF” Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 224 Eddy Street. 
Bet. Taylor and Jones Sts, 
Next. to New Wigwam. 


TFolePphome No. 


OFFICE: 33 GEARY ST; 


TELEPHONE 5125. . 


F. BUFFORD, Manager 


“1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,” said the 


and imparts new vigor to the entire: 


Away from Home. 


Oh, for some friend who loves me much, 
To come tenderly and touch 
The harp-strings of my soul 
With love that maketh whole— 
Calm and complete, 
Serene and sweet, 
Amid the stress and strife 
Of this sea-girted life, 
Where souls are weather-bound, 
Off the shoals, out of sight or sound 
Of home ! 


Away from home! Such heartaches here, 
With tremblings of doubt and fear— 
Such weariness and pain ! | 
Yet, it is not in vain. , 
We toil, we suffer, not alone; 
He hears the midnight moan ! 
In His own body bore he thus 
Our sins, who, loving us, 
Was faithful tb the end. 
Be Christ our friend 
Away from home ! 


—Charles Blanchard, 


New Boarder (to his neighbor)— 
“Is this what they call spring chicken 
here?” Old Boarder—“Yes, it prob- 
ably gets its name on account of its 
elasticity.” 


Lady (pickin; up an apple and bit- 
ing it)—“Are these eating apples?” 
Dealer—“No, marm; but you are.” 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CoO., 


DEALERS IN 


Cheese, Eggs, Lard, Hams, Bacon, Pickles, 
oney and Cranberries. 


Nos. 16, 17, 28 and 30 (enter Marke! 
Bet. Kearny & Dupont, Sutter & Post, 
Telephone No. 1415. San FRANCISCO 


Established in 1858. 


M. B. MORAGHAN, 


Importer, Planter and 


Wholesale Oyster Dealer 


OvysTER BEps AT MILLBRAE, CAL. 
Special rates on large orders. Supply all the leading 
families and steamships. All oysters retailed at whole- 
sale prices. 
Stalls 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, and 47, 48, California Market 
San Francisco, Cal. 


CHEAP PRINTING 


rooo cards, 2%x3%, for business, etc...... .... 
500 circulars, 5x8, for socials, etc. etc. 
50 elegant visiting cards, 75c; too for 

Wedding Invitations and Announcements. 

“y, P. S.C. E.,” “ B. B.,” and E. L.,” printing 
aspecialty. Paper show-card signs for any 

Country orders specially solicited at lowest S./ prices 

Send for complete price list. 


ROBT. R. HILL, 72414-Market St., S. F. 


IN THE WORLD 
OF CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


THE GRAND RAPIDS, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE Co. 


Geo. Fuller Desk 


COMPANY 


Sole Pacific Coast Agents. 


Aliso Masutfacturers of Bank, Office 
and Ledge furniture. 


638 & 640 Mission St. - San Francisco 


Seating plans and estimates furnished. 


NEW ENGLAND SOAP CO. 


FisHBEcK & GLOOTZ, Prop’s. 
307 Sacramento St., San Francisco 


Manufacturers of Laundry and Toilet 
Soaps. Our ceiebrated Queen Lily Soap has 
now been on the market for twenty-three 
years. It recommends itself for washing 
tidies, window curtains, fannel goods-—-in 
fact, for anything valuable it has no equal. 
Give it a trial, if you have not done soalready. 


STR ™’ 
Celebrated Cough Candy. Sure cure 
in almost every case. Nothing like it. Works 
like a charm. 


Stearns’ Candy Kitehen: 
1606 MARKET Srt., opp. Fifth St. 


CRYSTAL BATHS. 


stal hot 


Physicians recommend the C 
sea- water tub and swimming beths. foot of 
Mason street, terminus of all North Beach 
cars. Jobn Farvbam. Manager 


—_ 


MONEY IN 
FARMING 


Sacramento: 726 


Not if the Farmer throws it away using inferior 
tools, that take longer to adjust and ‘‘fix” than 
takes a good tool to earn its cost. 
in raising double the stuff, at half the cost. 
With good tools, it can be done. 


ticultural Pamphlet. G G Wickson 


San Francisco: 345 Front st 
Los Angeles: 221 
Portiand: 249 stark Ste 


Money lies 


Send for Hor- 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY, 


Everything in these lines with which 
to furnish a home completely. 


Special Prices to Churches and Sunday Schools. 


641 to 647 Market Street. 


HEADQUARTERS 


Congregational Sunday-school 
and Publishing Society. 


PILGRIM SERIES FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS. 


735 Market St.. San Francisco. 


GEORGE WALKER, 


425 Graduates Placed 
Two 


THE POPULAR SCHOOL OF THE PACIFIC COAST. 


I8—REGULAR TEACHERS—~—!8 


in Positions During the Last 
Years. 


SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING A SPECIALTY. 
For Catalogues and Circulars, address 


HEALD'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 24 Post St, San Francisco. 
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Home Circle. 


The Baby’s Bed. 


‘‘ The baby must have a cradle,” 
The fair young mother said; 
«¢ He must have a place of his very own 
To nestle his precious head. 
He shall have a downy pillow, 
And a coverlet soft and white, 
And the lattice-work shall be woven through 
With ribbons, dainty and bright.” 
<¢ Oh, yes; he must have a cradle !” 
| The proud young father said, _ i 
As he smoothed with tremulous fingers 
The pretty, curl-crowned head; 
_ He will take a world of comfort, 
As he slowly, sleepily swings, 
Hailf-waking and half-dreaming, 
While his mother rocks him, and sings.” 


So planned the fond young parents, 
As they watched their darling’s grace, 
Yet they did not buy a cradle 
For the baby’s resting place; 
But they bought a tiny casket 
As white as the drifted snow, 
And their hearts were well-nigh broken 
With a sudden weight of woe. 


And they laid the beautiful baby 
In a bed of his very own, 
And strewed it with smilax and lilies, 
And roses white and half-blown; 
And his pillow was soft and downy, 
The blossoms covered his breast, 
And he slept, and needed no rocking 
To deepen his quiet rest. 
—Good Housekeeping. 


LANGUAGE THAT NEEDS A REST. 


I was awakened in the middle of 
the night by a disturbance in the 
library. It did not seem to be the 
noise of burglars. It was more like 
the murmuring sound of many 
tongues engaged in spirited debate. 
I listened closely: and concluded it 
must be some sort of a discussion 
being held by the words in my big 
unabridged dictionary. Creeping 
softly to the door, I stood and listen- 
ed. “I don’t care,” said the little 
word Of; “I may not be very big, but 
that is no reason why everybody 
should take advantage ot me. I am 
the most mercilessly overworked 
word in the whole dictionary, and 
there is no earthly reason for it, 
either. People say they ‘consider of,’ 
and ‘approve of,’ and ‘accept of,’ and 
‘admit of,’ all sorts of things. Then 
they say ‘all of us,’ and ‘both of them,’ 
and ‘first of all,’ and tell about ‘look- 
ing out of’ the window, or cutting a 
piece of bread ‘off of’ the loaf, until I 
am utterly tired out.” ' 

‘“Pshaw!” said the word Up. “I 
am not much bigger than you, and I 
do twice as much work, and a good 
deal of it needlessly, too. People 
‘wake up’ in the morning, and ‘get 
up, and ‘shake up’ their beds, and 
‘dress up, and ‘wash up, and ‘draw 
up’ to the table, and ‘eat up,’ and 
‘drink up,’ their breakfast. Then they 
‘jump up’ from the table, and ‘hurry 
up’ to ‘go up’ to the corner, where the 
street car driver ‘pulls up’ his horses, 
and the passengers ‘ascend up’ into 
the front seats, and the conductor 
‘takes up’ the tickets. All this is done 
even before people ‘get up’ town, and 
‘take up’ their day’s work. From 
that time until they ‘put up’ their 
books, and ‘shut up’ their offices, I do 
more work than any two words in this 
book; and even after business hours 
I am worked until people ‘lock up’ 
their houses, and ‘go up to bed, and 
‘cover themselves up,’ and ‘shut up’ 
their eyes for the night. It would 
take a week to tell what I have to 
‘put up’ with in a day, and I am a 
good deal ‘worked up’ over it.” 

“T agree that both Up and Of are 
very much overworked,” said the 
word Stated, “but I think I myself 
deserve a little sympathy. I am do- 
ing not only my own legitimate work, 
but also that which ought to be done 
by my friend Said. Nobody ‘says’ 
anything nowadays; he always ‘states’ 
it.” 

“Yes,” chipped in the funny little 
word Pun, “these are very ‘stately’ 
times.” | 

Some of the words laughed at this, 
but Humor said: “Pun is a simple- 
ton.” 

“No,” answered Wit, “he is a fellow 
of duplicities.” 

“He makes me tired,” said Slang. 

Then the discussion was resumed. 

“T do a great deal of needless 
work,” said the word But. “People 
say they have no doubt ‘but that’ it 
will rain, and they shouldn’t wonder 
‘but what’ it would snow, until I don't 
know ‘but’ I shall strike.” 

“What I have most to complain 
about,” said the word As, “is that I 
am forced to associate so much with 
the word Equally. Only yesterday 
aman said he could ‘see equally as 
well as’ another man. I don’t see 
what business Equally had in that 
sentence.” 

“Well,” retorted Equally, “men 
every day say that something is 
‘equally as good’ as something else, 
and I don’t see what business As has 
in that sentence.” 

“I think,” said Propriety, ‘you two 
should be divorced -by mutual con- 
sent.” 

There was a fluttering sound and a 
clamor of voices. 

“We, too, ought to be granted 
divorce,” was the substance of what 
they said, and among the voices I 
recognized those of the following 
couples: Cover Over, Enter In, From 
Thence, Go Fetch, Have Got, Latter 
End, Continue On, Converse Togeth- 
er, New Beginner, Return Back, Rise 
Up, Sink Down, They Both, Try And, 
More Perfect, Seldom Ever, Almost 
Never, Feel Badly, United Together, 
Two First, An One, Over Again, Re- 


When quietude had been restored, 


the word Rest said: “You words all 
talk of being overworked, as if that 
were the worst thing that could hap- 
pen toa fellow; but I.tell you it is 
much worse to be cut out of your own 
work. Now, look at me. Here I am 
ready and willing to perform my part 
in the speech of the day, but almost 
everybody passes by me and employs 
my awkward friend Balance. It is the 
commonest thing in the world to hear 
people say they will pay the ‘balance’ 
of a debt, or will sleep the ‘balance’ 
of the night.” 

“J suffer considerably from the 
same kind of neglect,” said the word 
Deem. ‘‘Nobody ever ‘deems’ a thing 
beautiful any more, it is always ‘con- 
sidered’ beautiful, when in fact it is 
not considered at all.” wen 

“True,” said Irritate, “and people 
talk of being ‘aggravated’ when they 
ought, instead, to give me work.” 

“And me, said Purpose, “look at 
me. I get hardly anything to do, 
because people are always ‘propos- 
ing’ to do this, or that, when no idea 
of a proposition is involved. Why, I 
read the other day of a man who had 
‘proposed’ to murder another, when 
really he had never said a word about 
it to a living being. Of course, he 


only purposed to commit the mur- 


der.” 

“It is my turn,” said the word 
Among. “I should like to protest 
against Mr. Between doing my work. 
The idea of people saying a man 
divided an orange ‘between’ his three 
children ? It humiliates me.” 

“It is no worse,” said the word 
Fewer, “than to have people say there 
were ‘less’ men in one army than in 
another.” 

“No,” added More Than,” “and no 
worse than to have them say there 
were ‘over’ 100,000 men.” 

“Tt seems to me,” said the word 
Likely, “that nobody has more reason 
for complaint than I have. My friend 
Liable is doing nearly all my work. 
They say a man is ‘liable’ to be sick, 
or ‘liable’ to be out of town, when the 
question of liability does not enter 
into the matter at all.” 

“You're no worse off than I am,” 
said the little word So. “That fellow 
Such is doing all my work. People 
say there never was ‘such’ a glorious 
country as this, when, of course, they 
mean there never was ‘so’ glorious a 
country elsewhere.” 

I saw that there was likely to be 
no end to this discussion, since half 
the words in the dictionary were mak- 
ing efforts to put in their complainzts, 
so I returned to my couch; and I 
will leave it to any person who has 
read this account to say whether I 
had not already heard enough to 
make me or anybody else feel sleepy. 
— Washington Post. 


STEER STRAIGHT. 


Some men were out for a sail, when 
& mist came on and everything grew 
dim. It thickened into a fog, and 
soon nothing could be seen but the 
edge of the water against the boat. 
“I'd give five dollars to know where 
we are, said one of the men. Sud- 
denly a far-off sound was heard. It 
was the custom in that fishing vil- 
lage, when fathers and sons were out 
in their boats and a fog came on, for 
the women and children to gather on 
the shore and sing high and clear. 
They were doing it now. “Steer for 
the voices,” said the owner »>f the 
boat to the man at the rudder. He 
did so, and they were saved. Some 
years ago a fisherman was out ina 
fog all by himself. He was in dan- 
ger of running on rocks, and began 
to think that he must be lost. At 
length he heard the cry of a small 
voice. He thought he knew it, and 
listened again. Then he heard clear, 
“Steer straight for me.” 

It was the voice of his little daugh- 
ter. He called, and she replied again 
and again, “Steer straight.” 

He passed the rocks, stepped on 
the shore, and caught her in his 
arms. His little daughter had saved 
him. Some months afterwards he 
lost her. All was dark in life now, 
but after a time he remembered what 
she had said, “Steer straight for me, 
father.” 

She was safe on the heavenly shore. 
How was he to join herthere? Then 
he heard another voice in his heart 
cry, “Steer for Jesus Christ! Steer 
for Jesus Christ!” He did it. 


—, 


HOUSE-KEEPING A PLEASURE. 


In the electrically appointed house, 
the cook comes down stairs in the 
morning, touches a button, and the 
coffee is steaming hot; another but- 
ton and the eggs are beaten, and still 
another, and the meat is chopped. 
Breakfast, put on the table on little 
electric heaters, is delightfully hot 
and is served in a wonderfully short 
time. 

There are electric washing ma- 
chines and irons. Electric sweepers 
revolutionize house cleaning and 
there are no lamps to clean or gas 
bills to pay. Health and beauty fol- 
low, with no dust or vitiated air, and 
electric fans bring, when you wish 


them, the breath of the mountains or 


the breezes of the sea. 


The tempter assails in time of 
weakness; when hunger gnaws, when 
the body is worn out. ‘Temptation is 
resisted by trust in God and his 
word, by remembering that the high- 


peat Again, and many others. 


er needs of man’s spiritual life are 
the real life. 


“PASS IT ON.” 


Onee when Iwasa schoolboy going 

home for the holidays I had a Jong 
way to go to reach the far-away little 
town in which I dwelt. I arrived at 
Bristol, and got on board the steamer 
with just money enough to pay my 
fare, and that being settled, I thought 
in my innocence I had paid for every- 
thing I needed in the way of meals. 
I had what I wanted as long as we 
were in smooth water; then came the 
rough Atlantic, and the need of noth- 
ing more. I had been lying in my 
berth for hours wretchedly ill, and 
past caring for anything, when there 
came the steward, and stood beside 
me. 

“ Your bill, sir.” said he, holding 
out a piece of paper. 

“IT have no money,” I said in my 
wretchedness. 

“Then I shall keep your luggage. 
What is your name and address?” 

I told him. Immediately he took 
off the cap he wore, with a gilt band 
about it, and held out his hand. 

“T should like to shake hands with 
you,” he said. 

I gave him my hand, and shook 
him as well as I could. Then came 
the explanation, how that some years 
before some little kindness had been 
shown his mother by my father in 
the sorrow of her widowhood. 

“I never thought the chance would 
come for me to repay it,” said he, 
pleasantly, “but I am glad it has.” 

“So am I,” said I. 

As soon as I got ashore, I told my 
father what had happened. 

“Ah,” said he, “see how a bit of 
kindness lives! Now he has passed 
it on to you. Remember, if you meet 
anybody who needs a friendly hand, 
you must pass it on to him.” 

Years had gone by;I had grown 
up, and quite forgotten it all, until 
one day I had to go to the station of 
one of our main lines. I was just 
going to take my ticket when I sawa 
little lad crying—a thorough gentle- 
man he was, trying to keep back the 
troublesome tears, as he pleaded with 
the booking clerk. 

“What is the matter, my lad?” I 
asked. 

“Tf you please, sir, I haven't 
enough money to pay my fare. I 
have all I want but a few pence, and 
I tell the clerk if he will trust me, I 
will be sure to pay him.” 

Instantly flashed upon me the for- 
gotten story of long ago. Here, 
then, was my chance to pass it on. I 
gave him the sum needed, and then 


I told the little fellow the story of 
long ago, and of the steward’s kind- 
ness to me. 

“Now, to-day,” I said, “I pass it on 
to you; and remember, that if you 
meet any one who needs a kindly 
hand, you must pass it on to him.” 


as he took my hand, and his eyes 
flashed with earnestness. | 

“lam sure you will,” I answered. 

I reached my destination, and left 
my little friend. The last sign I had 
of him was the handkerchief flutter- 
ing from the window of the carriage, 
as if to say, “It is all right, sir; I will 
pass it on.”—Home and School Visitor. 


THE NOCTURNAL MIGRATION OF 
BIRDS. 


On September 26, 1891, it was the 
writer's good fortune to pass the night 
with several ornithologists at the Bar- 
tholdi Statue in observing the noc- 
turnal flight of birds. The weather 
was most favorable for our purpose. 
From the balcony at the base of the 
statue we saw the first bird enter the 
rays of light thrown out by the torch 
one hundred and fifty feet above us, 
at eight o'clock. During the two 
succeeding hours birds were con- 
stantly heard and many were seen. 
At ten o'clock a light rain began to 
fall and for three hours it rained in- 
termittently. Almost simultaneously 
there occurred a marked increase in 
the number of birds seen about the 
light, and within a few minutes there 
were hundreds where before there 
was one, while the air was filled with 
the calls and chirps of the passing 
host. 

The birds presented a singular ap- 
pearance. As they entered the limits 
of the divergent rays of light they 
became slightly luminous, but as 
their rapid wing-beats brought them 
into the glare of the torch, they re- 
flected the full splendor of the light, 
and resembled enormous fireflies, or 
swarms of huge golden bees. 

At eleven o'clock we climbed to the 
torch and continued our observations 
from the balcony by which it is en- 
circled. The scene was impressive 


have torn aside the veil which shrouds 
the mysteries of the night, and in the 
searching light reposed the secrets of 
Nature. As the tiny feathered wan- 
derer semerged from the surrounding 
blackness, appeared for a moment in 
the brilliant halo about us, contin- 
ued their journey and were swallowed 
up in the gloom beyond, one marvel- 
ed at the power which guided them 
thousands of miles through the 
trackless heavens.—Popular Science. 


Tramp—‘Sir, won’t you please help 
a poor fellow who hasn’t eaten any- 
thing for a week?” Dyspeptic (who 
has dined uuwisely, and is suffering 
the consequences)—“Help you? You 
are better off than I am, for I don’t 


believe I'll want. to eat 
‘the next six months.” 


got into the carriage with him. Then | 


“T will, sir, I wil),” cried the lad, 


beyond description; we seemed to| 


Household, 
HOUSEKEEPERS SHOULD KNOW 


That powdered pumide stone is an 
excellent aid in cleaning paint. 


That pickles should never be kept 
in potters’ ware; only in glass. 


That the goodness of all cake de- 
— upon the eggs being perfectly 
f 


That all kinds of meat should boil 
very slowly, as fast boiling makes it 
tough and hard. | 


That rust spots on a stove may be 
removed by rubbing with sandpaper 
and then with sweet oil. 


That Indian meal is best when it is 
freshly ground, and therefore it is 
bad economy to buy large quantities 
of it at a time. 


That all pieces of iron-ware should 
be heated gradually the first time 
they are used, as that will prevent 
them from being easily broken. 


That coal ashes sifted through a 
fine sieve, and rubbed on with a cork 
dipped into hot water, are better to 
clean steel knives with than Bristol 
brick. 

That articles that have been stained 
with ink or fruit should not be put 
into soap-suds until the stains are re- 
moved, as soap has a tendency to 
“get” the stains. 


That for long, slow cooking, por- 
celain stew-pans are more desirable 
than tin or granite ware, as the arti- 
cle cooking can be kept at a more 
even temperature. 


That needlework should be ironed 


nel, and that it should be long enough 
under the iron to dry it, as it looks 
bad if put away while damp. 


That iron cooking utensils increase 
in value with use, as the surface be- 
comes smooth. In buying them, be 
careful to see that they are of the 
best quality, and are well finished. 


That a delicate flavor of ham im- 
proves soup stock, but it should be 
so slight as hardly to be recognized. 
An ounce of bones to a gallon of 
water is a very generous allowance. 


That suet may be kept sweet for 
some time by pulling the skin or 
membrane from it while it is fresh, 
sprinkling salt upon it, tying it up in 
a bag, and hanging in a cool, dry 
place. 


That veal combined with beef gives 
a smoothness to soup which is lack- 
ing when only beef is used. The 
best parts of veal to use are the shin, 
head and feet, as they contain the 
most gelatine. 


That bar-soap should be cut into 
pieces of a convenient size for using, 
and put into a dry place. If the 
house mistress does not attend to the 
cutting, her servant won't, but will 
use a whole bar at once, the conse- 
quence being needless waste. 


That when bread is baked the 
loaves should never be set flat on the 
table or shelf, but should be set on 
end, one loaf against another, and 
wrapped closely around with a clean 
cloth. This makes the crusts tender, 
by keeping in the steam. 


That experienced, old-fashioned 
housekeepers say that the dough for 
cookies or gingerbread is much more 
easily handled and rolled and stamp- 
ed the day after it is made than on 
the same day. In cold weather it 
should be set where it will not be- 
come hard. 


His temptations were in all points 
like ours. They appeal to appetite, 
to love of applause, to love of domin- 
ion. They appeal to our desire of 
success. 


— 


Rest is not quitting the busy career; 

Rest is the fitting of self to one’s sphere. 

’Tis loving and serving the highest and best; — 

’Tis onward unswerving, and this is true rest. 
— Gathe, 


AS_IN YOUTH 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


CORDIALLY INDORSED. 


RESTORES 


Natural Growth 


“TI ean cordially indorse Ayer’s Hair ¢ 
Vigor, as one of the best preparations © 
for the hair. When I began using Ayer’s ¢ 
Hair Vigor, all the front part of my head ¢ 
—about half of it— was bald. The use 
of only two bottles restored a natural 6 
growth, which still continues as in my ¢ 
youth. I tried several other dressings, 
but they all failed.,, Ayer’s Hair Vigor ¢ 
is the best.”—Mrs. J. OC. PREUSSER, O 
Converse, Texas. > 
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HAIR 


PREPARED BY 


anything for 


Dr. J: AVER LOWELL, MASS.2 


~ 


on the wrong side, upon a clean flan- | - 


AND BINDERGARTEN, 


Is the pioneer school for young ladies in Oak- 
land, Cal. Organized faa 1888; reopen- 
ed Jan, 6, 1890. Fall term will commence 
Monday, July 30, 1894. It affords superior 
advantages, having college educated teachers 
of the first order, to whom the highest prices 
in the State are paid. Students are prepared 
for Universities and Colleges in the East as 
well as in California. Mrs. M. K. BLAKE, 

Principal. 


ALAMEDA, CAL. 


Under the management of W. W. Anderson, 
late Principal of Hopkins Academy, assisted by 
J. B. Hughes, formerly English Master of Hop- 
kins Academy. 

Only teachers of known ability employed. 

This is a se/ect school, in which the home is 
as prominent a feature as the thorough instruc- 
tion given. 

Location very advantageous. 

- Sea bathing within ten minutes’ walk of the 
school. 

Circulars forwarded on application to the 
Principal, W. W. ANDERSON, 


D 

THE OLDEST 
PROTESTANT SCHOOL FOR CIRLS — 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 
Grants lomas and Confers Degrees. Rare Opportunities 
Offered in One Hours Ride from San Fraucisco. 
Board and Tuition per Term of Twenty Weeks, 9273S. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TO 


MRS C. T. MILLS, President, 
WILLS COLLEGE P. O., Alameda : o., Cal. 


Term begins Aug: 8, 1894. 


MT. TAMALPAIS 
Military .:: Academy 
San Rafael, Marin Co. 


An ‘Accredited School” for Boys. Acad- 
emic Staff composed of university men who have 
proved themselves efficient teachers. There 
are Classical, Literary and Scientific Courses, 
Instruction is thorough. The Chemical and 


Physical Laboratories are larger and better 
equipped than those in any other similar school 
on the Coast. Graduates admitted to the State 
University without examination, on recom- 
mendation. The Academy has large Athletic 
Grounds, Tennis Courts, Swimming Bath, and 
a large Gymnasium with two trained instruct- 
ors. Rooms are sunny; table, excellent; climate, 
perfect. One hour from San Francisco. Next 


term begins August 14th. 
ARTHUR CROSBY, A.M., 
HEAD MASTER, 


HOITT’s 


OAK GROVE SCHOOL 


MILLBRAE, SAN MATEO CO. 
[NUMBER OF PUPILS LIMITED. | 


A first-class home for boys Beautiful 
surroundings. Superior instruction. The 
best of care. l1ts graduates admitted to the 
State Univerrity or stanford University 
without examination. Fall term com 
mences August 8th. Send for catalogue and 
mention this paper. 

IRA G. HOITT, Ph.D., Master. 


( Bx Staie Supt, Public Instruction.) 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUsiNESS 


at 
tended to for MODERATE FEES Our office tt 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING o 
PHOTO of invention. We advise as to patent 


ability free of cha and we make NO CHARGI 
UNL PATENT IS SECURED. 

For circular, advice, terms and references u 
actual clients in your own State, County, City o) 
Town, write to 


FAIRBANKS 


Coffee Mills, Trucks, Etc. 
| ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE &CO 
816 & 318 Market Street, 8. F, 


For sale by all hardware dealers, 


W. R. SUMMERBAYES, 


Watchmaker and Jeweler. 
No. 4 SIXTH STRERT, 8. F. 
Near Market St. 


Watches cleaned, $1; Man Springs, $1, 
All work wapranted. Fine and jew- 
elry repairing a specialty. 


Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. 


716-721 Filbert Street. 

Take Market, Powell and North Beach Lines, 
Large swimming tank; tub baths; forty 
porcelain tubs. ater a from the ba} 
only at high tide, and changed daily. Ev 
clean and well ordered. 

cents. 


O CHURCH FURN/ SHINGS 


OMPANY 


() FURNITUR 


GRAND RAPIOS.MIG/. 


OAKLAND SEMINARY 


Cor. 11th and Clay §ts., Oakland, 


| 


ALAMEDA UNIVERSITY ACADEMY | 


PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


OAKLAND 


This institution has a fine site on Thirty- 
fourth street, between Broadway and Tele- 
graph avenues. The 26th year begins Sept. 
4th. Classical, English and special courses 
atom Open to qualified students of any 

hristian church; to women as well as men, 
Six Professors. Special instruction in So- 
ciology. Enlarged library. The one training- 
school for the Congregational churches of the 
Pacific States. Apply to the President, Rev. 
J. ory McLgan, D.D., 520 Thirteenth St., Oak- 


VAN NESS 


1222 Pine Street, San Francisce. 
Under the Ownership and Direction Of 


DR. 8S. H. WILLEY. 
Mrs. Anne B, Pray, Ass: *iate Principal 


TEACHERS . 


Course in English.— Miss H: en G. Bristol, 
Maria eaunders, Mis: Clara M. Os- 
good. 

Department of Art.—Mrs. Bara R. Gamble. 

Esthetic Physical Culture and Elocution.— 
Mrs. Frances B. Edgerton. 

Department of French.—Mme. Cortez. 

Department of Music.—Prot. H. J. Stew- 
art, Mrs, Marriner-Campbell, Mis. J. E. Bir- 
mingham, Miss Florence Clark. 

Courses of Lectures given by the Principal, 
an’ others invited. 

Careful attention given to the cultivation 
of good manners 1n the pupils, and the devel- 
opment of right character. 

next school year opens August 1, 


in 


OAKLAND 
Kindergarten Training Class. 


Third year begins August 1, 1894. 
Address 
GRACE EVERETT BARNARD, 


1440 Franklin St., Oakland, Cal, 
aif 
- 


A Select school for Young Ladies. 


Seventeenth year; 18 professors and teach- 
ers. For catalogue or information address the 
Principal, Rev. WARD B. CHUROH, A.M., 
1036 Valencia street, San Francisco, Oal. 


BELMONT SCHOOL. 


BELMONT SCHOOL, WITH WHICH HOPKINS’ 
ACADEMY HAS BEEN CONSOLIDATED, situated 
25 miles south of Saa Francisco, prepares for 
any college or school of science. 

It ts the only school on the Coast whose 

are admitted without examination to the Univer- 
sity of Caltfornia in all the subjects of all the 
courses. 

The school is, in addition, accredited in ad- 
vanced chemistry, It is accredited at Stanford 
University in all subjects on wiich certificates 
are ever accepted, ani also at Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

TWENTY SCHOLARSHIPS will ena le as 
many young men of slender means to enjoy the 
advantages of the school at a moderate cost. 

A new and thoroughly equipped gymnasium 
covering 7,500 square feet; five athletic grounds, 
all under the direction of the present instructor 
in physical training at Williams College, him- 


"self a graduate of Yale. 


Next term opens August 9th. Inspection in- 
vited; catalogue on application; references re- 
quired. 

W. T. REID, A.M. (Harvard), Head Mas- 
ter, Belmont, California. 


Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Ty 


Pen- 
manship, Telegraphy, Engli 


Branches, etc. 


< 

= a 

320 SAN FRANCISCO. 
Day and Evening Sessions. 

T. A. ROBINSON, President 


TUBBS 
Cordage Company 


(Founded in 1856. Incorporated 
April, 1889.) 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SIZES OF 


MANILA AND SISAL ROPE 
BINDER TWINE, DRILLING 
CABLES, WHALE LINE. 


Directors—A. L. Tubbs, President; Hiram 
Tubbs, Vice-President; Alfred §. Tubbs, Treas 
urer; Austin O. Tubbs; Herman A. Tubbs. 


Ohas. W. Kellogg, gy 
Nos. G11 and 613 mt Streat, 
San 


CANNED MILK 


CASE. 


We offer a good standard quality of our own . 
selection, and guarantee it at $1.25 per dozen, 
We do not handle any cheap milk. We want 
your trade for milk first, last and all the time. 


SMITH’S CASH STORE 


Jobbing Betailers, 
414, 416 and 418 FRONT 8T >» Se F. 


Studio on Central Court, Exposition Grounds, 


dministration and Mechanic Arts 


Bet. A ‘ 
Also, 121 Pest St.. bet. K aud Grant . 
mt SAN FRANCISOO, CAL. 


@D. MAYLE, 
BAKERY, CONFECTIONERY & 
COFFEE PARLORS. 


427 MONTGOMERY) ST. 
TELEPHON® 52109. Francisco 


| 
| 
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ALL OTHER $5 00 
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HIS page of THE PACIFic has been de- 


voted by the publishers to Southern 
California interests, and is edited by Rev. H. P. 
CasE, Rev. J. T. Forp, and President C. G. 


Southern Californi 


O OUR SUBSCRIBERS: All subscrip- 
tions from Southern California will be 
received by the Claremontoffice. For informa. 
tion address C. G. Baldwin, Claremont, Cal. 
The Los Angeles Association has passed a 


i ted at 
resolution tothe effect that ‘‘one copy should be 
Claremont, Los es county, 99 
all matter to C. G. Baldwin. ts in every Congregational famtly. 


GENERAL NOTES. 

Our Southern California friends 
are losing an opportunity to do good 
if they neglect the suggestion as to 
“esentral thoughts in seventy words” 
contained in the last Paciric. In 
these days a thought is measured by 
its contents, not by its bulk. 


What shall we say of those who 
are reduced from the middle class to 
the poor, where lack pinches. Is pa- 
tient endurance sweetly borne no 
gain? Try it, friends, and see. Send 
in all the compensations of hard 
times which you can think of. It 
will do a host of people good to think 
along these lines. 


“Giving without the giver is bare”; 
“bare” in case of both the giver and 
the receiver. No heart-throb of 
sympathy goes with it, noné“is awak- 
ened. But when a person of ample 
means gives because he wants to do 
so, it blesses twice. And the “desire 
to give” is more satisfactory than all 
the pleasures of luxury. The lesson 
here is that these times will reduce 
many of the unhappy rich to the 
ranks of the happy middle class who 
have neither riches nor poverty. 


The effect of hard times, which 


goes far to reconcile us to them, is 
the new ideas of life which many 
take on when forced to think about 
it. A modest summer vacation at 
the place of resort frequented by the 
people of moderate means, but inter- 
ested in high thinking, has brought 
real joy to many persons whose 4as- 
sociations with wealth and fashion 
heretofore have kept them from such 
ideals. In this way they have learned 
to give and have appreciation of the 
meaning of that passage, “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” 


The Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation at Redlands has secured in 
its new Secretary a man who will do 
the work good throughout Southern 
Oalifornia. He is able to man the 
physical department, having had the 
best of training. He represents so 
much that is good and wholesome 
that we congratulate the Association 
upon securing him. A new man of 
like caliber is needed at Riverside 
and San Diego. Effort is being 
made to secure the right men. This 
is the key to every situation. We 
know of one place which, because of 
its great need, has secured a prime 
man for Secretary, gymnasium super- 
intendent and general worker, for $50 
per month. He is able to command 
one of the highest places in the 
State, but he serves where he is needed 
most. This is the right spirit, and so 
the work prospers wonderfully un- 
der his hand. Many volunteers help 
out in the care of the rooms, e-7* *he 
Association secures the unpaid ser- 
vice more generally and easily, and 
this is the ideal service, after all. 


CHURCH NOTES AND PERSONALS. 


The church at Avalon is filled to 
overflowing in these days of summer 
resort to the island. A frame tent 
has been built on the church lot at a 
cost of $25; used for reading-room 
during the week and for infant class 
on the Sabbath. The aisles of the 
church have been carpeted, and the 
pulpit furnished with a beautiful 
lamp. 

Pastor Findlay of Bethlehem 
church, Los Angeles, is encouraged 
in his effort to raise money to com- 
plete payment of the remaining debt 
upon his church. About $400, how- 
ever, yet remains to be raised. The 
Y. W. C. A. of Los Angeles is ex- 
pected to establish a branch in that 
neighborhood, occupying a part of 
the rooms of the church which were 
designed for institutional work. 


The Olivet church, Los Angeles, 
is flourishing in the vacation season. 
Its congregations are even larger 
than heretofore, though some of the 
members are absent at the Coast. It 
has done a good vacation work in 
completing the payment of an old 
debt amounting to $225; in paying 
insurance, $25; in papering its house 
of worship, and painting it inside, 


preached a most excellent, practical 
sermon from the text, “Jesus, there- 
fore, being weary with his journey, 
sat thus on the well” (John iv: 6). 
On the 17th, it is expected that Rev. 
G. Trotter Carr will preach. . He 
came, not long since, from Danvers, 
Ill, with severe throat trouble, un- 
able to preach or to speak aloud, 
but has now so far recovered that he 
has preached three Sabbaths in 
succession, both morning and even- 
ing. 

Rev. W. N. Burr and family stay by 
their work at Perris with strong faith 
and courage. They enjoy the visits 
of friends at their pleasant parson- 
age. A well-founded report is cur- 
rent there that the Bear Valley 


troubles will not affect their contracts. 


with Perris. This is of importance 
to all our interests there. - The peo- 
ple of Perris are intelligent and pro- 
gressive, and while all is new, and 
orchards young, and so no large 
amount of money in _ circulation, 
bickerings and"fault-findings are few, 
and growing less, and the place has 
good promise. 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. 


The time of the State Convention 
approaches. It is to be held in 
Oakland in order to give delegates 
an opportunity to participate in the 
opening of the great building at San 
Francisco. All who can go up from 
Southern California should do so. 
The exercises of dedication of the 
new building and-the-State- Conven- 
tion occupy the week beginning Sep- 
tember 9th. All will tend to make 
men think of the life, that it is more 
than meat, and of the body, that it is 
more than raiment. 

The State work of the year has 
been well done; while without such 
oversight, many associations which 
are in hard conditions would have 
surrendered, we are able to report 
that all have been saved thus far, 
several put upon a firm foundation; 
others held to do their best by prom- 
ise of help in the near future. The 
real results in new life of the work 
among our associate members has 
been very gratifying also. The ideal 
of the work has been lifted also. — 

The State work is done by the in- 
vigorating presence in person and 
by letter, or by proxy, of our stimu- 
lating State Secretary, Mr. J S. 
Speares. This man is our leader; we 
trust him to lay out comprehensive 
plans, and we propose to aid him to 
carry them through. He is a man 
with a history of steady progress, 
not a man who has ever been helped 
into position, nor one whose record 
has wide gaps. He came from the 
ranks, has risen by his fitness and 
wisdom and earnest force, step by 
step, to his present position of re- 
sponsibility. We can trust him; we 
must keep him. Let this be his life 
position; there are times when a gift 
to State work is more important to 
our own local association, if it needs 
help, than the same gift to the home 
association itself. He will help the 
home association to help itself, broad- 
ly and thoroughly. He will bring 
courage. If you will let him speak 
to you in public or in private he will 
give you the secret of his own strong 
courage, and you will be less de- 
pendent upon him thereafter. If 
there is any lesson of these times 
which we ought to learn and accept, 
we who are pushing this branch of 
God's’ work in the world, it is this, 
“Strengthen the State work.” 

2 C. G. B. 


**LOST HIS GRIP.’’ 


A harsh phrase, but a world of 
meaning in it. It is-used of very 
many men and women in positions 
of leadership. What is it? What 
does it mean? Men who have been 
wonderfully useful, how do they lose 
their grip, and after an interval inev- 
itably drop off? 

The cause may be varied, but the 
precedent condition is practically the. 
same. A fever, if high enough, will 
burn out the life and destroy it inev- 
itably; it is the cause of the death; 


INCOMING ERRORS AND HOW TO 
MEET THEM. 


BY REV. SAMUEL BRISTOL. 


Tue Pactric of August lst contain- 
ed an article from the pen of Profes- 
sor Foster, criticising with much se- 
verity my recent communications on 
the first-named topic; viz., “Errors, 
Scientific and Theological,” now lift- 
ing their heads above the waters. I 
am sorry Brother Foster could not 
have employed a little more of suav- 
iter in modo, and have indulged less 
in personal thrusts and attacks. A 
little less of ex cathedra in talking to 
a brother Congregational minister, 
and one many ye his senior in 
age and in service, would also have 
been agreeable. I have carefully 
looked over the first column of Broth- 
er Foster's criticisms, and find. noth- 


‘ing to which I care to reply. I do 


not think the public will be interest- 


‘ed in a personal vindication of my- 


self, however complete it might be. 
I see no ground for withdrawing any 
of the statements Brother Foster crit- 
icises. 

I pass to the last part of 
Brother Foster's article, which con- 
tains sentiments of graver impor- 
tance, and which must not be allow- 
ed to pass without serious considera- 
tion. He utterly denies my right to 
object to and denounce Wright's doc- 
trine of pre-glacial man, or Darwin’s 
doctrine of man’s descent from the 
brutes, or Heckel’s spontaneous gen- 
eration of life, etc., until I have been 
over the ground they have traversed 
in their researches. Till then he en- 
joins silence, and bids me hold my 
peace. This injunction served upon 
me applies to ninety-nine in each 
one hundred members of our church- 
es, who are no better informed on 
these matters than myself. It says 
to nine-tenths of my brother minis- 
ters: “You have no right to preach 
against the views referred to above, 
or to speak against them, till you 
have made these long and thorough 
investigations.” Professor Foster's 
enjoinment is in the following words. 


Addressing me personally he says: 


“Let him enter upon the study of 
Darwinism at Harvard, or Yale, or 
Oberlin, or our own State University, 
or somewhere else, where he can get 
at the-facts, and let him wait,till he 
has an independent and competent 
opinion on the subject before writing 
any more. Let him go over the 
ground—over New Jersey, and Ohio, 
and France, and Switzerland—with 
Professor Wright, or after him, till 
he ‘knows himself something about 
the evidence of the antiquity of man, 
before he talks about poison any 
more. 
watchmen upon Zion’s walls, who 
have kept silence for twenty years 
upon higher criticism, that they 
might not speak unadvisedly with 
their lips, and know before he gives 
the alarm.” 

On this injunction I have the fol- 
lowing reply to make: 

1. Were I to heed it, I could never 
speak on these subjects at all. I am 
now in my eightieth year, and were 
I to follow Professor Wright over 
Europe and America in his peregrina- 
tions in search for pre-glacial man, 
or in like manner follow Darwin, and 
Tyndall, and Huxley, and Heckel, 
and Mayer and comp.ny, l should die 
before saying a word on the topic. 
Believing most solemnly that these 
men and the higher critics are lead- 
ing many astray, and undermining, 
in scientific circles, faith in the Bible, 
is it my duty to maintain silence? 
Is it right to do so? No; it would be 
wicked, as it would be for a watchman 
to fail to give an alarm when he be- 
lieved the enemy approaching, on the 
ground that he did not know. 

2. Professor Foster's injunction of 
silence applies to the great body of 
ministers and church members. They 
have studied the subject no more 
than I have. Must they therefore 
let the higher criticism do ite work 
of destroying faith in the Bible, as it 
has in Germany, and is doing here, 
because they have not studied all the 
ancient languages, and versions, etc., 
these men have been over? When a 
boy comes home from college and 


Let him imitate certain other |; 


4. We have a-Book to guide, our 


| doubtful thoughts.’ It was given by 
inspiration of God. It was addressed 


to the common-sense of mankind. 
about the creation of our race by di- 


time of its creation, is to be assumed 
and taught as facts, until the oppo- 
site is proven. 
have spent our best years, and 
perhaps our whole lives, fol- 
lowing up the tracks of Hackel 
Darwin and the other skeptical as- 
sailants of God’s Word. In that 
Book we have a Teacher who knew 
more than all the scientists and high- 
er critics united. He treated the 
Pentateuch as an inspired portion of 
God’s Book. He quoted its words as 


suthoritative—an end of all contro- | 
| versy. He did not kick and cuff it 


about. as do: the higher critics. In 


.our Sabbath-school lesson of yeater- 


day,August 12th, he quotes three times 
from the book of Deuteronomy pas- 
sages which silenced Satan’s sugges- 
tions. In his words about divorce 
he quotes Gen. ii: 24, which says, 
“Thy twain shall be one flesh,” etc., 
and affirms that God said it. So Je- 
sus quotes as veritable history the 
Old ‘Testament account of the flood, 


Noah and Abraham and Moses. 
With such an authority as his backer, 
“the Christian of only common learn- 
ing may well confront” the “ upposi- 


Learned skeptics are the last men to 
understand the Bible, or God’s plans 
outside of it. The same is.true in 
large measure of professed Christians 
whose type of piety is low, and are, 
therefore, lacking in spiritual discern- 
ment. 

In conclusion, we deny utter- 
ly Brother Foster's dictum that the 
ordinary minister and Christian of 
average education has no right to an 
opinion on the matters referred to, 
or to speak them or write them to 
the public. Scientists and theologi- 
cal professors are as often unsafe 
leaders and cranks as any other class. 
The solid common sense of the un- 
professional class is the court of final 
resort before which the learned must 
lay their case. And beyond it there 
is no Luman appeal. 


‘WHERE THEY NEVER FEEL THE 
HEAT.” 


When men work on roofs in Cali- 
fornia with thermometer at 114 de- 
grees, and never suffer sunstroke, 
and are overcome in the Middle 
States when the thermometer regis- 
ters 94 degrees or even less, we must 
have some rational account given of 


it, and “extreme dryness” is the 
phrase. We never hear it without 
recalling a little item of Fred H. Car- 
ruth in the Chicago Tribune some 
years ago, and send it for the 8th 
page of Tae Paciric. It will remind 
those who have seen it, and will 
please those to whom it is new— 


WHERE THEY NEVER FEEL THE OOLD. 


“Yes,” remarked the St. Paul man to 
a friend from Chicago as he stood ar- 
rayed in his blanket suit and adjust- 
ed a couple of buckskin chest-pro- 
tectors; “yes,” there is something 
about the air in this Northwestern 
climate which causes a person not to 
notice the cold. Its exteme dryness,” 
he continued, as he drew on a couple 
of extra woollen socks, a pair of 
Scandinavian sheepskin boots, and 
some Alaska overshoes—“its extreme 
dryness makes a degree of cold, reck- 
oned by the mercury, which would 
be unbearable in other latitudes, 
simply exhilarating here. I have 


suffered more with the cold in Michi- 


gan, for instance,” he added, as he 
drew on a pair of goat-skin leggings, 
adjusted a double fur cap, and tied 


on some Esquimau ear-muffs—“in 
Michigan or Illinois, we will say, 
with the thermometer at zero, or 


above, than I have here with it at 
from 45 to 55 below. The dryness 
of our winter air is certainly remark- 
able,” he went on, as he wound a 
couple of rods of woollen scarf 
about his neck, iwrapped a dozen 
newspapers around his body, drew 
on a fall cloth* overcoat, a winter 


And what it says, or seems to say, 


rect act of God, and in regard to the 


Yes, and before we 


the burning of Sodom, the history of 


tions of science falsely so-called.” 
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pry the workmen off the top of the 
ice-palace who were frozen on yes- 
terday. I tell you we wouldn't be 
going out this way 500 miles farther 
south, where the air is damp and 
chilly. Nothing but Our dry air 
makes it possible.” 


APPLIED CHRISTIANITY. 


BY REV. J. C. HOLBROOK, D.D. _ 


We hear much in these days of the 
science of sociology, as though it 
were a newly discovered panacea for 
many of the existing evils in human 
relations. Many also are broaching 
theories of “applied Christianity,” 
and charging the Church with having 
never understood the subject, and 
berating and denouncing it for not 
having already renovated society and 
achieved a complete reform of all 
existing evils. Itis even said that 
the Church is the greatest obstacle 
to the establishment of the kingdom 
of God on earth. But it seems to be 
forgotten that no true and permanent 
reform of society can be effected ex- 
cept by the renovation of individual 
character. ‘“ Christ,” as Dr. Joseph 
Parker truly says, “was not a re- 
former, but a Regenerater.” He laid 
the ax at the root of the tree when he 
said, ‘“ Ye must be born again.” Ex- 
ternal reforms are superficial. To 
effect a complete and permanent re- 
form the gospel must be so brought 
to bear upon individuals that their 
selfishness and love of sin shall be 
eradicated, and they shall come to 
“love God with all their hearts, and 
their neighbor as themselves.” 


And hence, when Christ issued his 
last and great command, embodying 
the duty and design of the Church, 
he did not say, “Go ye into all the 
world,” and institute social reforms, 
but “Go and preach the gospel.” 
All reforms will follow in the train 
of this when faithfully performed. 
Such has been the: understanding of 
Christians, and this is what they have 
been trying to do, not with all the 
zeal and efficiency and self-denial that 
should have characterized them, but 
in no small degree. The effort has 
been, under God, to change men’s 
hearts, and as fast and as far as this 
has been accomplished there has been 
a vast advance in social reforms. I 
believe, with Dr. Parker, in “the old 
sword, there is none like it”—and 
when faithfully wielded and accom- 
panied by the energy of the Holy 
Spirit, “it is mighty to the pulling 
down of strongholds.” There are no 
evils in society that would not be 
exterminated if the gospel were so 
applied as to renovate individual 
character, and without this, evils will 
always exist. 


“The reformer,” says Dr. Parker, 
works by program; the Regenerator 
works by the silent, subtle, infinite 
power of God, the Holy Ghost. No 
wise man despises reforms; no Chris- 
tian man is satisfied with them. As 
effects they are good; as causes they 
are impotent. But a program of re- 
forms is most tempting alike to im- 
patience and ambition. Make the 
tree good and the fruit will be good. 
This accounts for the slowness of 
Christ’s work. The reformer can 
move at once. His work is useful. 
But bis work is superficial, or limited, 
or temporary or circumstantial. It 
is exactly otherwise with the work of 
Christ. A coat may be made; a 
character has to be developed. This 
illustration may indicate in some de- 
gree the difficulty because of the in- 
wardness and spirituality of the work 
of Christ. As is the work of Christ, 
so is the work of his ministers. It is 
not a reforming work, a social work, 
a political work, a controversial work; 
it is all this and more, and only this 


«But the efforts of the [minister | 
aud missionary are broader in scope, 
because he aims at the reformation 
of character, as well as the better- 
ment of surroundings. He knows 
that it is not enough for a man to 
have food and clothing, a chance to 
earn an honest living, and means to 
to educate his childrea. After a few 
more experiments in sociology we 
shall believeanew in.the old-fashioned 
law of the gospel, ‘Ye must be born 
again.’ 

«In ‘ Marcella,’ Mrs. Ward’s novel, 
we find the heroine, after months of 
living among the London poor, 
slipping away more and more from 
the idea of the mere external regen- 
eration {reformation} of society. ‘As 
I go among these wage-earners,’ she 
says, ‘the emphasis, do what I will, 
comes to lie less and less on 
possession, and more on character. 
I go to two tenements in the same 
building. One is hell—the other is 
heaven. Both belong to well-paid 
artisans, with equal opportunities.’ 
This agrees with the policy which 
this grand old Home Missionary 
Society has followed for nearly three- 
quarters of. a century, which people — 
are slowly recognizing as the only 
sure way of building up Christ’s 
kingdom here in the world.” 

Yes, society is to be fundamentally 
and permanently reformed, and the 
world renovated and saved, by the 
power of the gospel in regenerating 
mankind, not by wholesale but in- 
dividually. Andall schemes that di- 
vert attention from this great end 
only tend to hinder the coming of the 
kingdom. A thorough revival of 
religion has often morally changed 
@ community, and the labors of 
foreign missionaries have secured 
the entire social regeneration of a 
tribe or nation. Let us not be di- 
verted from the work of individual 
conversion by any  new-fangled 
schemes for reform on any other basis 
than regeneration.. Ministers would > 
do well to study carefully Paul’s 
epistles to Timothy and Titus: “I 
charge thee,” said he to the former, 
“in the sight of God, preach the 
Word, be instant in season and out 
of season, with all long-suffering and 
doctrine.” 


THE CHINO-JAPANESE WAR. 


[Received by the China last Saturday. ] 
War between China and Japan 
seems now inevitable. There are ‘re- 
ports of various conflicts on land in 
Corea, and also of a naval conflict off 
the Corean coast, in which one Chi- 
nese vessel with over 1,000 troops on 
board was sunk. All the news, how- 
ever, which comes to Japan is more 
or less uncertain. We are still un- 
certain whether war has been pro- 
claimed or not, though one telegram 
asserts that Chica has made the form- 
al declaration. 

The Japanese nation is eager for 
the war, wishing to show to China 
and the world her strength and cour- 
age, and, perhaps, also wishing to 
satisfy herself of the value of- her 
costly and recéntly acquired army 
and navy. It is easy to begin, but 
who can tell the end ? 

Sipyey L. Gouticx. 


BEWARE! 


A sick man by the name of H. M. 
Allen called on me last week with a 
letter purporting to have been given 
to him by the Rev. Charles S. Vaile, 
stating that he is a member of the 
Plymouth church, Los Angeles, and 
recommending him to any Congre- 
gational minister, etc. I observed 
that the signature was Chas. Vaile, 
and immediately wrote to Brother 
Vaile, inquiring for farther informa- 
tion. He replies: “I know nothing of 
him, and do not think I gave him 


but the cause of the fever may be 
varied. 

Singleness of purpose, complete 
identification with the work, give a 
man his grip—a grip that can hear 
great violence and many a storm. 
Without this the fingers slowly and 
inevitably relax. The grip is lost. 

Let ‘us pray'that nothing may draw 
us away from our special work, noth- 
ing drive us away from it, but that 
our eye may be single. No greater 
need of prayer against distracting 
thoughts than now! 


because it is more. I purposely put 
the matter broadly that I may make 
the uniqueness of specifically Chris- 


cloth overcoat, a Jight buffalo-skin 
overcoat; “no, if you have never en- 
joyed our glorious Minnesota winter 
climate, with its dry atmosphere, its 
bright sunshine and invigorating 
ozone, you would scarcely believe 
some things I could tell you about it. 
The air is -so dry,” he continued, as 
he adjusted his leather nose protec- 
tor, drew on his reindeer-skin mit- 
tens, and carefully closed one eye-' 
hole in the sealskin mask he drew 
down from his cap—“it is so dry that 
actualiy it seems next to impossible 
to feel the cold at all. We can 
scarcely realize in the spring that we 
have had winter, owing to the ex- 
treme dryness of the atmosphere. 
By the way,” he went on, turning to 
his wife, “just bring me a couple of 
blankets and those bed-quilts and 
throw over my shouldérs, and hand 
me that muff with the hot soap stone 
in it, and‘now I'll take a pull at this 
jag of brandy and whale-oil, gn; 
then if you'll have the girl bring my 


preaches to his godly father and 
mother the glories of Darwin, and the 
folly of Moses, must they remain 
silent, and let him prate on before 
his brothers and sisters, because they 
have not been over the course enjoin- 
ed by Professor Foster ? 

3. Brother Foster utterly ignores, 
in his advice, a method of finding out 
truth, and distinguishing it from er- 
ror taught, in the Bible and the com- 
mon sense of mankind. “By their 
fruits ye shall know them. Do men 
gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles ?” e effects of a doctrine, 
its natural results, will soon show 
whether it is true or falee—of God 
or the devil. It is undoubtedly nec- 
essary for some men, who have the 
means and the leisure, to follow up 
these scientists, investigate their da- 
ta, and meet them on their own 
ground. But the mass of men.bave 
no such leisure; and must come at: 
the great truths: they believe, prac- 

method— 


a 


also in carpeting its aisles and plat- 
form—improvements costing about 
$100. 


Rev. Joseph Overton has been quite 
sick for about two weeks in Flag- 
staff, Arizona. The sickness follow- 
ed eight days of gospel work at: 
Vanderbilt. In a letter dated August 
15th, he says: “I trust I am now 
slowly recovering. Whether it is 
malaria, or the result of drinking 
water containing arsenic and other 
pernicious substances, or both, I do 
not know. This has been complicat- 
ed with a severe cold in my chest. I 
am in my Father’s hands. He will 
bring me through, I trust. My chief 
trouble now is distressing weakness.” 
He proposes, as soon as he is able, to 
write for THz Paciric an account of 
his eight days at Vanderbilt. 

being supplied, during the vacation 
of ite pastor, by 
from ministers dwelling or sojourn- 


any sort of a letter. I never knew 
myself to sign my name without the 


tian work the more obvious and im-| ‘5 This was just as I suspected. 
pressive. When. ministers lose their| D. Plymouth Church. 
distinctiveness :they not . only ‘lose: | - 
their power, they lose the very yee 


reason of their existence orget Highest Honors—World’s Fair. 


ting this, they have in some instances DR: 
CREAM 


nearly wrecked their true influence.” 
At the late meeting of the Woman's 


Home Missionary Society at Omaha, 
Miss Frances J. Dyer of Boston 

_MOST PERFECT MADE. 

A pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. 


made a most brilliant and effective 
address, and it had a bearing on the 
snbject I am discussing. She said: 
“There has sprung up within a few 
years a whole crop of new agencies 
for converting this wicked old world 
into a Paradise Regained: These 
methods are supposed to represent 
the most modern, the most approved, 
the most scientific way of regenerating 
pociety. They hold in solution, the 
‘combined wisdom’ of phrenologists, 
sociologists and psychologists, and 


Eprror Pactrico: Please allow a read- 
er of Tue Paciric to use ite columns 
in emphasizing the most sincere 
thanks and admiration for the article 
on “Christian Sociology” by the Rev. 
Geo. W. Henning in the issue 
of your paper August 8th... Every 
word of it rings with the true Spirit 
of Jesus — fresh, forcible, boldly 
ken, as-if- truly fired by the truth 
and grace brought into the world by 


tice and teach by a shorter mi 


Free 


August 12th, Rev. S. L. Rogers | } ANGELES. men sense. stick, I'll step over and see ‘nineteenth century. * * * 40 YEARS THE STANDARD. 
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